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Tentative Program Twelfth Annual 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Washington, D.C. April 6-8, 1961 


(As of December 20. An asterisk indicates an outstanding invitation. ) 


Program Chairman: Francis E. Bowman 
Duke University 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session: Writing for the Federal Government 
C Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
S John E. Fletcher, United States Public Health Service 
The Importance to the Federal Government of Competence in Writing 
A. Victor Gentilini, United States Department of Commerce 
The Public Relations Aspect of Government Writing 
Charter Heslep, United States Atomic Energy Commission, Ghost Writing 
W. W. Konkle, United States Department of Agriculture 
A Program of In-Service Training 
R 


Second General Session: The Two-Year College 
C Robert Gorrell, University of Utah 
S Dr. Sebastian V. Martorana, United States Office of Education 
The Background: Recent Growth, Diversification, Problems 
Allen H. Jones, Montgomery Junior College 
The Staff 
Lawrence A. Wood, Prince George’s Community College 
Maintaining Standards 
Dean Seymour Eskow, Mohawk Valley Institute* 
The Curriculum 


PANELS 


I. The C/C Course and the English Department (continued ) 
C Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College 
S Albert R. Kitzhaber, Dartmouth Study of Student Writing* 
Robert Zetler, University of South Florida* 


II. Proficient Reading—Proficient Writing 
C Russell Cosper, Purdue University 
S Phillip B. Shaw, Brooklyn College 
A Reading Program That Contributes to Composition 
Edwin T. Sandberg, Wartburg College 
Writing Proficiency 
Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 
The Learning Process 
Mary Mills, Wisconsin State College 
The Organization of an Experiment 
R 

















III. New Directions in Course Content and Organization: Composition 
C Irwin Griggs, Temple University 
S Ken Macrorie, San Francisco State College 
Death of the Anthology Approach 
George Williams, Duke University 
Literature as the Core 
Richard Bozorth, University of Pennsylvania* 
Donald Thompson, Wright Junior College X 
R_ Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M., DePaul University 





IV. New Directions in Course Content and Organization: Communication 
C Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa 
S Frederick Reeve, Michigan State University (tentative) 
D. E. McCoy, University of Illinois 
Warren French, University of Florida 
Ross M. Jewell, Iowa State Teachers College 
R 


V. The Use of Paperbacks in the Freshman Course 


C 

S Albert Van Nostrand, Brown University l. 
Kenney Withers, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Robert E. Christin, University of Notre Dame 
Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 

R_ Edgar W. Hirshberg, University of South Florida 


VI. Structural Linguistics: Significant Advances in the Year’s Work 
C Gerald Dykstra, Teachers College, Columbia University 
S (Awaiting Mr. Dykstra’s recommendations) 9 
R Cratis Williams, Appalachian State Teachers College* ‘ 


VII. The Commission on English: Cooperative Institutes for Secondary School 


Teachers 
C Floyd Rinker, Commission on English 
S (Awaiting Mr. Rinker’s nominations) 


VIII. (In Cooperation with CEA) When Secondary English Is Improved, What 


Then for C/C? 
C John Hicks, University of South Florida 
S Donald Tuttle, Fenn College 
Joseph Mersand* 
Fobert Fitzhugh* 
“ 4 


IX. Motivating the Gifted Student in C/C 
C George Wickes, Harvey Mudd College 
S George Stout, St. Louis University 
Bruce Park, Brooklyn College 
R John H. Edward, San Francisco State College* 
W. Edward Farrison, North Carolina College 5. 


X. The Rutgers Plan 
C Paul B. Diedrich, Educational Testing Service 
S Philip C. Deasy, St. Peter’s College 
Virginia M. Burke, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
R_ Julia Jeal, Florence State Teachers College 
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XI. New Attacks on the Problem of the Unprepared Freshman 
C Karl Snyder, Texas Christian University 
S Vincent E. Gillespie, Dartmouth Study of Student Writing* 
Philip L. Gerber, University of Utah* 
Martha H. Cox, San Jose State College* 
R Phyllis Phillips, Pan American College 


XII. The Freshman Whose Native Language Is Not English 
C Ernest Boulay, St. Michael’s College 
S Robert Lado, Georgetown University 
Raleigh Morgan, Center for Applied Linguistics 
Clifford H. Prator, University of Southern California 


Clara M. Siggins, Boston College 
R 


WORKSHOPS 


Four-Session 


1. Does the C/C Course Carry an Obligation to Define and Promote Accept- 
ance of Sound Literary, Intellectual, and Ethical Values? 
C Lawrence J. Levy, Defiance College 
CC Father A. Wackenheim, O.F.M., Quincey College 
Ss 
CS 
R_ James Steel Smith, San Fernando State College* 
Hoyt C. Bowen, Pfeiffer College 


2. Organization and Administration of the Course in Universities 
C Sam G. Barnes, University of North Carolina 
CC Walter H. Draper, University of Illinois 
ool S Richard K. Welsh, Arizona State University 
CS Frederic J. Masbach, Bowling Green State University 
R_ Keith Holingsworth, Wayne State University 
David Dykstra, University of Kansas 


8. eo and Administration of the Course: Colleges 
‘hat Walter Prausnitz, Concordia College 
oc 
S Lloyd M. Hoff, Manchester College* 
CS Mary Belle George, Pikeville College 
R Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State College 
Lyle M. Crist, Mount Union College 


4, Special Problems of the C/C Course in Technical Schools 
C 


CC Albert Bud Brouse, Case Institute of Technology* 

S Katherine Powers, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
CS 

R Herman A. Estrin, Newark College of Engineering 


5. Modification in Content and Use of National Entrance and Placement Tests 
C 
CC John A. Valentine, College Entrance Examination Board* 
S M. F. Coulson, Fort Hayes Kansas State College* 
CS Sister Agnes Margaret, C.D.V., Villa Madonna College* 
R William Belcher, North Texas State College 
Carl E. Ladd, Science Research Associates* 
Willard Thorp, Princeton University* 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Grammar and Usage in the C/C Course 
C Donald W. Lee, University of Houston 
CC Merrill Sherman, University of Hartford* 
S John Smith, Morgan State College* 
cs 
R Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan University 
Philip B. Gove, G. and C. Merriam Company 


Structural Linguistics in the C/C Classroom 
C Sumner A. Ives, North Texas State College 
CC Samuel R. Levin, Western Reserve University 
S James E. Clappe, General Motors Institute* 
cs 
R_ Earle G. Eley, Chicago City Junior College* 
Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois—Chicago* 


The C/C Course for the Gifted Student 
C Murray Markland, Washington State University 
CC Edith Layer, Western Reserve University 
S Dorothy Rushing, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
CS C.J. Raeth, Miami University* 
R_ Donald Heines, Upsala College 
Russell Fowler, Stephens College* 


The Preparation in C/C Needed by Secondary School Teachers 
C Robert Slack, Carnegie Institute of Technology* 
CC Royal Morsey, Ball State Teachers College* 
S Frances B. Huston, Eastern Washington College of Education 
CS Harry H. Hoffman, Nebraska State College 
R John Hoagland, North Plainfield High School 
Lodwick Hartley, North Carolina State College 
James H. Mason, Indiana State Teachers College 


Literature as the Principal Substance of Freshman Writing 
C Neal Woodruff, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
CC Alexander D. MacGibbon, Ball State Teachers College 
S 
CS Mrs. A. M. Berry, North Central College* 
R Edgar Whan, Ohio University* 

William E. Buckler, New York University 
Caroline Mercer, Vassar College 
Dorothy Burrows, University of Minnesota 


me Problems of the C/C Course in Two-Year Colleges 
Ernest Fleischer, Fashion Institute of Technology 
oc O. Howard Winn, Dutchess Community College 
S J. Roy Schwartz, Boise Junior College* 
CS Amy Loomis, Vincennes Junior College* 
R Fred Kroeger, Flint Community College 
Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College 
Sanford Radner, Jersey City State College* 
Ned Haven, Brevard Junior College 


Rhetoric—the Neglected Art? 
C Carl Dallinger, State University of Iowa 
CC Edward Corbett, Creighton University 
S Charles Green, Arlington State College 
CS Ronald Freeman, University of Southern California* 
R_ Joseph Schwartz, Marquette University* 
Daniel Schneider, Brooklyn College* 
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WORKSHOPS 


Two-Session 


Use and Abuse of Controlled Materials for the Research Paper 
C Bernard Kogan, University of Illinois 
CC William E. Morris, Ohio University 
S Sister Mary Aquinas, Mt. Mercy College* 
CS Ambrose Manning, East Tennessee State College 
R Helmut Bonheim, University of California* 
A. M. Tibbetts, Western Illinois University 


Teaching Machines and Programed Instruction 
C 
CC J. Paul Stoakes, Florida State University* 
S Deura Cooper Rowland, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
CS Jean Sisk, Baltimore County Schools* 
R_ Theodore Waller, The Grolier Society 
Robert Glaser, University of Pittsburgh* 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, c/o Harcourt, Brace* 


Bridging the Gap Between Secondary School and College: Cooperation in 
the State and District Associations of English Teachers 
C R. C. Simonini, Longwood College 
CC William Wiatt, Indiana University 
S W. Paschal Reeves, Florida Southern College 
CS Jack Suberman, North Carolina State College* 
R_ Allan B. Cook, Naval Academy 


Bridging the Gap Between Secondary School and College: The Explicit 
Statement for Secondary Schools of College Requirements 

C Robert Hunting, Purdue University 
CC Arthur E. Waterman, Central Michigan University 

S Ralph M. Albaugh, Indiana State Teachers College 

CS Emmeline A. Linn, Scott High School* 

R Karl Kiralis, St. Lawrence University 

Fred H. Stocking, Williams College* 


Devices for Promoting Institution-Wide Responsibility for High Standards 
of Speech and Writing 
C T. J. Kallsen, S. F. Austin State College 
CC George F. Horner, University of North Carolina 


S Bain T. Stewart, University of Tennessee* 
CS 
R 


The Proper Training in C/C for the Writer in Government Service—a 
Seminar 
C Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University* 
CC Fred MacIntosh, University of North Carolina 
S Richard A. French, Department of the Navy 
CS Edmund P. Dandridge, University of Michigan* 
R_ A. T. Drury, Department of the Navy 
Technical Writing and Editing as a Career 
Paul W. Walsh, National Bureau of Standards 
Use and Abuse of Technical Language 
Everett O. Alldredge, General Services Administration—National Archives 
On-the-Job Training 
Miss Lee Anna Embrey, National Science Foundation 
Research and Ghost-Writing 
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19. Editorial Policy of CCC 
C Cecil B. Williams, Texas Christian University 
CC 
S Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University* 
Cs 
R_ Joseph Schiffman, Dickinson College 


20. Possible Formation of a CCCC Standing Committee on Review and Re- 
search and Description of Projects 
C Herbert Hackett, N.Y. State College for Teachers, Buffalo 
CC David G. Pugh, Western Michigan University 
S F. Finnberg, University of Minnesota 
cs 
R John P. Noonan, Kansas State University 
Francis Shoemaker, Columbia University 
Sterling P. Olmstead, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg; Speaker: George V. Allen, Director of The 
Tobacco Institute, Inc.; formerly Director, United States Information Agency 





More on Future Directions 


A year ago, CCC printed in full the “Report of the Committee on Future 
Directions.” At the Spring Meeting in Cincinnati, 1960, the Second General 
Session was devoted to a discussion of this report. Also at the Cincinnati Meeting, 
the CCCC Executive Committee established as a successor to the Committee on 
Future Directions a new continuing committee to be called the Committee on 
Philosophy and Structure. At the 1960 NCTE Annual Meeting in Chicago, one 
entire group session was devoted to “Discussion of Future Directions.” Also 
at this meeting, the CCCC Executive Committee authorized the Editor of CCC 
to reprint the CCCC Constitution and By-Laws, which last appeared in CCC 
in December, 1955. 

All of the foregoing suggests that members of the CCCC are still eagerly 
seeking clearer directions for the future—that a philosophy to serve as the basis 
for a satisfactory structure has not yet been formulated. In response to an ob- 
vious demand, the Editor is devoting much of this issue to material relevant to 
the search for directions, philosophy, and structure. Following the Constitution 
is the Recorder’s report on the discussion at Cincinnati. After this comes a much 
longer report by the Chairman of the Committee on Philosophy and Structure, 
quoting, under the headings of the original Future Directions report, many 
comments which he had received, together with his interpretation of their con- 
sensus. Finally comes a counter-proposal which develops its author’s views at 
length. Perhaps this will prove only the first of several counter-proposals. CCC 
will have space for others. Out of such extensive thought and discussion, and 
so much emotion and devotion, surely something usable will eventually emerge. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
of 


The Conference on College Composition and Communication 


ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. The name for this organization 
shall be the Conference on College Com- 


position and Communication, hereafter 
referred to as the CCCC, 


Section 2. The broad object of the CCCC 
is to unite teachers of college composi- 
tion and communication in an organiza- 
tion which can consider all matters rele- 
vant to their teaching, including teach- 
ers, subject-matter, administration, meth- 
ods, and students. The specific objects 
are: (1) to provide an opportunity for 
discussion of problems relating to the 
organization and teaching of college 
composition and communications cours- 
es, (2) to encourage studies and research 
in the field, and (3) to publish a bulle- 
tin containing reports of conferences and 
articles of interest to teachers of compo- 
sition and communication. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. There shall be three types of 
membership: individual, institutional- 
sustaining, and non-voting associate. 


Section 2. Individual membership shall 
be open to any member of the NCTE 
who is interested in any phase or area 
of college composition and communica- 
tion. 


Section 8. Institutional-sustaining mem- 
bership shall be open to any educational 
institution upon the request of one of its 
members (such as the chairman or di- 
tector of composition or communication ) 
who is also a member of the NCTE. 





Section 4. Non-voting associate member- 
ship shall be open to any member of the 
Speech Association of America who is 
interested in any phase or area of col- 
lege composition and communication. 


ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers shall be a Chair- 
man, an Associate Chairman, an Assist- 
ant Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and an Editor. 


Section 2. The term of all officers shall 
commence thirty days after the an- 
nouncement of their election, which an- 
nouncement shall be made at the annual 
business meeting held during the annual 
convention of the NCTE next following 
the return and counting of the ballots. 


Section 3. The Chairman, the Associate 
Chairman, and the Assistant Chairman 
shall each hold office for one year. 


Section 4. The Secretary shall hold office 
for two years. 

Section 5. The Treasurer of the NCTE 
shall be ex officio the Treasurer of the 
CCCC. 


Section 6. The Editor shall hold office for 
three years. 


Section 7. Officers shall be elected as 
stipulated in Article VII. 


Section 8. The duties of all officers shall 
be those set forth in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Committee 
a. There shall be an Executive Com- 
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mittee consisting of twenty-five to thirty 
members, exclusive of the ex-officio 
members later to be enumerated. 


b. So far as practicable, membership 
of the Committee shall be evenly distri- 
buted geographically, and among uni- 
versities, liberal arts colleges, teachers 
colleges, junior colleges, and technical 
schools. 


c. Members of the Committee shall 
hold office for three years. However, the 
first general election to office shall be 
such that one-third of the membership 
shall be elected for a term of one year, 
one-third for two years, and one-third for 
three years. Each year thereafter the re- 
tiring members shall be replaced by 
elections, as specified in Article VII. 


d. No member of the Committee shall 
be eligible to re-election to the Commit- 
tee in the year in which he retires. 


e. The term of a member of the Com- 
mittee shall regularly begin thirty days 
after the announcement of election, 
which announcement shall be made at 
the annual business meeting held dur- 
ing the annual convention of the NCTE 
next following his election. 


f. Nomination, election, and filling of 
vacancies shall be as specified in Article 
VII. 


g. All officers of the CCCC shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive 
Committee and shall function as the of- 
ficers of the Executive Committee. 


h. The retiring Chairman shall serve 
for one year as an ex-officio member of 
the Executive Committee. 


i. A member of the Executive Com- 
mittee who is unable to attend a busi- 
ness meeting shall be authorized to ap- 
point a proxy from his own institution. 
The authorization of the proxy shall be 
established by a letter from the absent 
member to the Chairman. 


j. Those members of the Executive 
Committee present either in person or 
by proxy at any regularly authorized 
meeting of the Committee shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


k. The duties of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be those set forth in the By- 
Laws. 


Section 2. The Nominating Committee 

a. The Nominating Committee shall 
consist of five members; three of them 
shall be the last three chairmen of the 
CCCC; two of them shall be appointed 
by the chairman of the CCCC from 
among the members who do not belong 
to the Executive Committee. 


b. The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee shall be the senior past chair- 
man of the CCCC on that committee. 


c. The duties of the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall be those set forth in Article 
VII. 


Section 3. The Editorial Committee 


a. The Editorial Committee shall con- 
sist of six members appointed by the 
Editor with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committees of the CCCC and of the 
NCTE. 


b. Each member shall serve for a pe- 
riod of three years, two members retiring 
and being replaced each year. 


c. No retiring member shall be eligible 
for reappointment until one year after 
his retirement from the Committee. 


d. Appointments to replace members 
of the Committee retiring at the same 
time as the Editor shall be made by the 
newly elected Editor. 


e. The members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee shall be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee. 


f. The duties of the Editorial Commit- 
tee shall be those set forth in the By- 
Laws. 
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Section 4. Special Committees 


a. Special Committees may be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman when he con- 
siders them to be necessary or desirable, 
or as authorized by vote of the Executive 
Committee or of the members. 


b. Special Committees shall be ap- 
pointed for a period not to exceed three 
years. 


c. The period of service of a Special 
Committee may be extended when de- 
sirable up to an additional three years 
by action of the original authorizing of- 
ficer or group. 


d. Special Committees shall follow the 
procedures established or approved by 


the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual business meeting 
shall be held as part of the annual con- 
vention of the NCTE. Other sessions may 
be held in the same city during the con- 
vention. The day and hour of all meet- 
ings and sessions shall be arranged with 
the president of the Council. 


Section 2. Other meetings may be held 
each year at a different time as deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 
These meetings, preferably in the spring, 
may either be a single national meeting 
or a number of regional meetings. 


Section 8. A proposal to hold regional 
meetings shall be voted on at the sec- 
s ond annual business meeting preceding 
the time of the proposed regional meet- 
ings, 


ARTICLE VI 
VOTING 


Section 1. All active members present at 
the annual business meeting are entitled 
to vote, and a simple majority of those 


present and voting shall be required for 
action except as specifically stated else- 
where in the Constitution or By-Laws. 


Section 2. In mail ballots, all active mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, and a simple 
majority of all ballots returned within 
the time designated, to be not less than 
sixty days from the date of mailing, shall 
be required for action. 


ARTICLE VII 


NOMINATIONS, ELECTIONS, 
AND VACANCIES 


Section 1. No retiring regularly elected 
officer or member of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion until he has been out of office for at 
least one year. 


Section 2. The Nominating Committee 
shall: 


a. Nominate one candidate to replace 
each retiring regularly elected officer. 


b. Nominate not more than three can- 
didates to replace each retiring member 
of the Executive Committee, so far as 
practicable preserving the distribution 
provided for in Article IV, Section 1, a. 


c. Secure the consent of all candidates 
to serve if elected. 


d. Present the slate of candidates to 
the secretary by the May Ist following 
the date on which the Committee was 
appointed. 


Section 8. It shall be the policy to elect 
officers and new members of the Execu- 
tive Committee by a mail ballot, to be 
sent out no later than October Ist of 
each year, adequate provision to be 
made for announcing the names of the 
candidates, providing the writing in of 
additional names, and allowing reason- 
able time (at least thirty days) for the 
return of the ballots. 
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Section 4. The election of an Editor shall 
be subject to confirmation by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the NCTE. 


Section 5. If the chairmanship becomes 
vacant, the Associate Chairman shall 
succeed; if the associate chairmanship 
becomes vacant, the Assistant Chairman 
shall succeed. 


Section 6. In the event of vacancies in 
the offices of Assistant Chairman, Secre- 
tary, or Editor, or on the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Chairman shall make temp- 
orary appointments, effective until the 
next annual election, and shall notify 
the Nominating Committee to include 
candidates for the vacant offices at the 
next annual election. 


ARTICLE VIII 
PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. The CCCC shall publish Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, a 
periodical devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of the organization and 
not competing with any of the official 
organs of the NCTE. 


Section 2. In the proposal and prepara- 
tion of a monograph or pamphlet, the 
CCCC shall follow the same procedure 
as an NCTE committee. Any pamphlet 
published for the CCCC by the NCTE 
shall be so designated on the cover or 
the title page or both. 


Section 3. The net proceeds of any pub- 
lication issued for CCCC by the NCTE 
shall be placed in the CCCC account. 


Section 4. Libraries shall be permitted to 

subscribe to the official periodical of the 

CCCC without membership. 
ARTICLE IX 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Section 1. Previous notice of a proposal 
to amend this constitution must be made 


by mail or in the official periodical at 
least thirty days prior to the submission 
of the ballot. 


Section 2. Proposals to amend shall, by 
mail or in the periodical, be accompan- 
ied by copies of the amendment. 


Section 8. On a mail ballot, and after 
the above conditions have been met, 
this constitution may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the ballots returned 
within the time specified, which is not to 
be less than sixty days after the ballots 
have been mailed out. 


BY-LAWS 
1. Dues 
A. Dues for an Individual member- 
ship shall be $2.00 (in addition to the 
dues for the required membership in 
NCTE). 


B. Dues for an Institutional-Sustain- 
ing membership shall be $10.00 (in addi- 
tion to the dues for the membership in 
NCTE which is required for the person 
at whose request the membership is to 
be taken out). 


C. Dues for an associate member- 
ship shall be $2.00 (to be accepted upon 
proper proof of membership in SAA). 


2. Duties of Officers 
A. The Chairman shall: 
(1) Assume responsibility for the 
functioning of the organization. 


(2) Preside at all business meetings 
of the CCCC and of the Executive 
Committee unless unavoidably 
absent. 


(3) Appoint all special committees 
authorized by the members or by 
the Executive Committee. 


(4) Arrange the program of the an- 
nual business meeting and assume 
responsibility for arranging any 
other CCCC program sessions 
during the NCTE convention. 
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(5) Assist the Associate Chairman in 
making arrangements for the 
spring meeting. 


(6) Inform the Secretary and Presi- 
dent of the NCTE of the dates 
and programs of all meetings. 


(7) Authorize payment by the Treas- 
urer of all bills incurred by the 
CCCC. 


(8) Prepare a brief annual report to 
be included with the other annual 
reports of NCTE officers and 
committee chairmen for presen- 
tation to the NCTE Directors at 
the annual convention of the 
NCTE. 


(9) Supervise, once a year, the send- 
ing of a CCCC membership list to 
each officer and member of the 
Executive Committee. 


B. The Associate Chairman shall: 


(1) In the absence of the Chairman, 
preside at all business meetings of 
the CCCC or of the Executive 
Committee. 


(2) Assume full responsibility for the 
spring meeting, including ap- 
pointing all necessary committees, 
and either through committees or 
in person complete all arrange- 
ments for the program, and with 
hotels, publishers, the NCTE, and 
other organizations. 


C. The Assistant Chairman shall: 

(1) In the absence of the Chairman 
and Associate Chairman, preside 
at all business meetings of the 
CCCC or of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


(2) Observe and assist the Associate 
Chairman in planning for the 
spring meeting. 

D. The Secretary shall: 
(1) Prepare the minutes of all busi- 


ness meetings of the CCCC or of 
the Executive Committee includ- 
ing the annual business meeting 
at which the election of his suc- 
cessor is announced. 


Distribute these minutes to the 
officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and to the 
Secretary of the NCTE. 


Notify newly elected officers and 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of their election, inform 
them of their duties, and, at the 
annual business meeting, an- 
nounce their election. 


Maintain a permanent file of the 
minutes and other records neces- 
sary to the orderly transaction of 
the business of the CCCC. 


(5) Assist the Chairman in preparing 
for the annual business meeting. 


(6) Assume responsibility for the 
preparation and mailing of all 
mail ballots and the counting 
thereof. 


(7) Assist as needed with the spring 
meeting. 


(8) Assume responsibility for the 
printing of the official stationery. 


E. The Treasurer shall: 


(1) Handle all financial transactions 
of the group. 


(2) On the authorization by the 
Chairman, pay all bills incurred 
by the CCCC. 


(3) At the annual business meeting 
and at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee preceding the 
spring meeting, submit a financial 
report and a report on member- 
ship. 

(4) Notify the Chairman if at any 
time the CCCC appears to vio- 
late the proviso that it shall not, 
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without the express permission of 
the Executive Committee of the 
NCTE, incur any obligation ex- 
ceeding its funds in the hands of 
the Treasurer. 


(5) Prepare, once a year, a list of 
CCCC members and send it to 
the Chairman for distribution in 
accordance with By-Laws 2A(9) 
above. 


F. The Editor shall: 


(1) Appoint the members of the Edi- 
torial Committee as stipulated in 
Article IV, Section 3 above. 


(2) With the assistance of the Edi- 
torial Committee, assume full re- 
sponsibility for the editing and 
publishing of the official periodi- 
cal. 


(3) Report to the members at the an- 
nual business meeting and to the 
Executive Committee at the 
spring meeting. 


3. Duties of the Executive Committee 

A. The Executive Committee shall 
advise and assist the officers in promot- 
ing the activities of the CCCC. 


B. Individually, each member of the 
Executive Committee shall promote in- 
terest in the CCCC in institutions of his 
kind in his geographical area. 


C. If regional meetings are held, the 
members of the Executive Committee 
shall cooperate with the local chairman 
in their geographical area in planning 
for the meetings. 


4, Duties of the Editorial Committee 

A. The Editorial Committee shall as- 
sist the Editor in the editing and pub- 
lishing of the official periodical. 


B. Individually, the members of the 
Editorial Committee shall endeavor to 
find suitable material and writers for the 


official periodical. 


5. Workshops 

A. Workshops having become an es- 
tablished and desirable part of the spring 
meeting, the Executive Committee may 
establish such organization and proce- 
dures as will, in the best judgment of 
that Committee, provide for continuity, 
a desirable degree of permanence, and a 
stronger interest. 


B. After consultation with the off- 
cers of the workshops, the Executive 
Committee may from time to time re- 
vise the organization and procedures in 
the interest of the greater success of the 
workshop program. 


6. Rules of Order 

The rules contained in Sturgis’s Stand- 
ard Guide to Parliamentary Procedure 
shall govern the organization in all cases 
to which they are applicable, and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the 
By-Laws of the CCCC. 


7. Amendments to the By-Laws 

A. These By-Laws may be amended 
at the annual business meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present if no 
previous notice of the amendment has 
been made. If previous notice has been 
given, a simple majority of the members 
present shall be required. Previous no- 
tices may be given orally at the preced- 
ing business meeting, or by mail, with, at 
least thirty days prior to the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


B. These By-Laws may be amended 
by mail ballot on the conditions stated 
in A above provided that at least sixty 
days is allowed for the return of the bal- 
lots after they have been mailed out. 
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What Future for CCCC? 


Fak S. JoHNson! 


The second general session, attended 
by almost four hundred, discussed the 
Report of the Committee on Future Di- 
rections. This discussion was intended 
to guide the Executive Committee in its 
later action on the Report. 

During the first part of the session 
four persons—Jerome W. Archer, Harold 
B. Allen, Dudley Bailey, and Robert M. 
Gorrell—presented prepared papers on 
specified sections of the Report. Later 
there was discussion from the floor on 
a variety of topics. 

Professor Archer suggested that the 
purpose of the CCCC should be “to im- 
prove the college students’ understand- 
ing and use of the English language in 
written discourse” primarily, but not ex- 
clusively, in the freshman year. He ap- 
proved of the activities, as set forth in 
the Report, for better articulation of 
high-school and college programs. 

On the other hand, Professor Allen 
felt that the organization should not re- 
strict its interest to written discourse but 
should increase its emphasis on com- 
munication, which he described as “our 
most productive avenue of future de- 
velopment.” He also proposed that the 
CCCC should deal, not only with ad- 
vanced courses in writing, but also with 
advanced courses in English linguistics 
and that attempts should be made to get 
other departments besides English to aid 
; in the improvement of student writing. 
He hoped that the CCCC could aid in 
the development of methods, more ob- 
jective than those now in use, for testing 
writing ability and for evaluating the 
work of teachers of writing. In addition, 
he urged that the organization pay more 


University of Illinois, Chicago. The Re- 
corder’s report on the Second General Session, 
on annual convention, Cincinnati, April 1, 


attention to the teachers of writing— 
their training and their status. And he 
requested a more refined synchroniza- 
tion of the efforts of the CCCC and its 
parent organization, the NCTE. 

Dudley Bailey, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Future Development, describ- 
ed the programs for the recent spring 
meetings of the organziation as putting 
tco much stress on quantity and variety, 
too little on quality and on a unified 
progression toward the objectives of the 
organization. He made a spirited plea 
for a recasting of the spring programs 
to fit the recommendations of the Re- 
port. 


Another member of the Committee, 
Robert M. Gorrell, deplored the confus- 
ing and pointless variety in the freshman 
course itself, and he urged that the 
CCCC “should concentrate on the two 
topics specified in the Report—on the 
content of the course and on standards 
for the course.” 

Next Eugene F. Grewe, from the 
floor, urged that the CCCC, instead of 
narrowing its scope, should expand it 
“to all of the related aspects of the col- 
lege English teacher—his courses (what- 
ever they be), his students, his training, 
his texts, his teaching conditions, and 
his status.” He also suggested that the 
CCCC deal especially with the work in 
the first two years of college. 


Then the Executive Secretary of the 
NCTE, J. N. Hook, stated that there is 
plenty of room for both the CCCC and 
the NCTE, but that the two organiza- 
tions should not duplicate each other. 
He pointed out, for example, that the 
NCTE, whose members teach English 
at all academic levels, is probably better 
suited than the CCCC for dealing with 
the problem of articulation. 
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The discussion next turned toward the 
nature of the program for the spring 
CCCC meetings. By a show of hands, 
most of the audience approved the kind 
of program outlined in the Report, but 
several individuals spoke from the floor 
in defense of the current kind of pro- 


gram. 


After other miscellaneous suggestions 
from the floor, Chairman Leggett in- 
vited the membership to continue its 
discussion of the Report in workshops 
and also announced the time and place 
for a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the CCCC. 


Philosophy and Structure 


Rosert M. 


The report of the CCCC Committee 
on Future Directions, which appeared in 
print in CCC a year ago and was dis- 
cussed in a general meeting at the Cin- 
cinnati Conference, stimulated copious 
evidence that the CCCC need not 
worry about lapsing into any lethargy 
of agreement. Not only did it generate 
heat at the Cincinnati discussion; it also 
prompted a considerable number of 
written comments. The successors to the 
Future Directions Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy and Structure,” 
used excerpts from these comments as 
the basis for a discussion meeting of 
CCCC members attending the NCTE 
meeting in Chicago. 

The Chicago meeting was calmer than 
the Cincinnati meeting, but almost 
equally distant from unanimity about 
many details of the Report of the Future 
Directions Committee. The meeting did 
serve to direct attention to parts of the 


1University of Nevada. 


2William Baker, John Gerber, Albert Kitz- 
haber, L. M. Myers, Robert Tuttle, Priscilla 
Tyler, and Robert M. Gorrell (Chairman). 
Chairman of the Committee after January 1, 
1961, will be Gordon Wilson, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


GorrELL} 


Report causing major disagreement: the 
statements of the basic purpose of the 
CCCC and the description of its prov- 
ince. At the close of the meeting there 
was little agreement about how the pur- 
pose of the organization should be de- 
scribed—whether the description should 
remain as it is in the present Constitu- 
tion, whether it should be changed as 
the Report suggests, or whether it should 
be one of a number of other suggestions. 
There was agreement that we should, as 
quickly as possible, finish worrying 
about what we are and get on with 
being it. 

The Committee on Philosophy and 
Structure proposes therefore that we 
should, in the Washington Conference, 
plan to decide on any revisions of our 
statements of basic purpose and prov- 
ince. And it solicits opinions from mem- 
bers which will guide it in framing pro- 
posals for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. In particular, it would like opir- 
ions on the description of the organiza- 
tion’s purpose. 

Leading candidates to be this state- 
ment seem at present (1) The statement 
in the Report of the Committee on Fu- 
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ture Directions, (2) This statement 
with the words “especially in written 
discourse” omitted, (3) The statement 
now in the Constitution. There are other 
proposals: 


The basic purpose of the CCCC shall be 
to devote itself specifically to the aims, 
scope, problems, procedures, and programs 
of college composition. 

The basic purpose of the CCCC is im- 
provement of the teaching, administration, 
and subject matter of college courses in- 
volving the English language and its uses. 


Further suggestions are included in the 


8“The basic purpose of the CCCC is to im- 
prove college students’ understanding and use 
of the English language, especially in written 
discourse.’ CCC, XI (February, 1960). 3. 


excerpts from members’ comments which 
follow. 

These excerpts, which were consid- 
ered at the Chicago meeting, are an at- 
tempt to represent the kinds of questions 
members have been raising. The sum- 
mary makes no pretense to scientific 
validity or any other kind of validity; it 
does not constitute a poll or a vote. It 
includes observations that seemed to me 
pertinent. In compiling it I have com- 
mitted, no doubt, all the sins of the 
excerpt-lifter, including quoting out of 
context and thereby distorting the orig- 
inal writer's intent. I apologize; it was 
impossible to reproduce all comments 
completely. 


The Basic Purpose of the CCCC 


Obviously the proposal to change the 
Constitutional statement of purpose is 
important, and there have been many 
comments on it. Many expressed ap- 
proval for the proposal or expressed 
preference for the statement now in the 
Constitution. The major purpose of the 
committee in suggesting the change was 
to shift emphasis and focus the attention 
of the organization “upon a discipline 
rather than upon a course or a particu- 
lar group of teachers.” Here are some 
comments: 


First, curiously, the restatement of pur- 
pose—because the original is outgrown— 
is far more limiting than the original. It 
is not, it is true, more restrictive than a 
limitation to the Freshman course, as the 
object of CCCC is alleged to have been 
interpreted. But there is no evidence that 
such an interpretation ever in fact existed: 
... Second, the proposed limited statement 
also appears to read out of our organization 
all our members with the following inter- 
ests: 

1. Those large numbers from schools 
where a communication approach is used... 

2. Those who teach composition, but have 
a strong interest in the beginning litera- 
ture course, or the literature content of the 
Freshman course, as taught at some 
Schools . . 


I do not approve the new statement of 
purpose. It is too abstract and colorless and 
confuses the purpose of the CCCC with 
that of the teachers in their classrooms. 
The old statement is specific. I’d be satis- 
fied with it if “and communication” could 
be deleted, but this ties up with the name- 
change proposal still under consideration. 

The recommendation ... was made in 
the face of the demonstrated interest of a 
significant portion of the CCCC member- 
ship in a much broader area, both academic 
and professional . . . I submit that the 
proposed basic purpose of the future CCCC 
is too narrow ... I would like to propose 
as the basic purpose of the new CCCC “the 
improvement of the teacher and the teach- 
ing of College English, without limitation 
on courses and subject matter.” ... by 
“College English” I mean the first two 
years of English at the college level. 

The emphasis is strongly on writing, due 
probably to (1) public pressure for better 
writing; (2) the problem of correcting 
papers in large numbers on the secondary 
level; and (3) the concurrent demise of the 
remedial freshman course. Does it also re- 
flect, as I think does the choice of organ- 
ization names presented to us, the feeling 
of many that if we will just go back to the 
good old verities of simple comp—“making 
reasonable allowances, of course”—every- 
thing will be all right? 

The statement on purpose obviously 


needs some further discussion. 
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Province of the CCCC 


Fewer specific comments were ad- 
dressed to this topic than to the pre- 
ceding one, but discussions of the “pur- 
pose” inevitably have consequences for 
the “province.” Comments on the prov- 
ince tended to suggest either that the 
new statement narrowed it too far or 
broadened it dangerously. 

It appears that the plan is to take over 
the functions of the NCTE College Section. 
This is perhaps just as well... 

I approve this recommendation. However, 
I think it does nothing more than make 
formal recognition of what has developed 
naturally. I would delete sentence one of 
this section, and especially “especially in 
written discourse.” 


The third comment above, on purpose, 


Projects for 


Here discussion has tended to center 
on three questions: (1) Which projects 
are most pressing and should therefore 
take precedence; (2) Can CCCC afford 
them; (3) Do they duplicate work al- 
ready being done especially by NCTE. 

The eight numbered “projects for the 
future” are perhaps ill-named as a group, 
for most of them have been matters of 
concern to us all along. If it is desirable to 
list them all as a matter of record of our 
concern, perhaps it would be well to ac- 
knowledge our subordinate role in those 
under the active sponsorship of the NCTE 
or other professional group. 


1. Articulation: 

I favor continuation of including articu- 
lation in our convention programs and hos- 
pitality to material on the subject in CCC, 
but not, or not immediately, sponsorship of 
“one or more programs similar to the 
Portland Study.” Such a project would be 
utterly too expensive for CCCC to sponsor 
directly, and I think foundation money 
would not be easily obtained. In any case, 
why waste money in duplication? 

I endorse the overall articulation empha- 
sis heartily ... 1a. I would prefer that we 
leave the projects in the hands of the col- 
leges and school systems. 1b. The Com- 
mission ought to be the body that does the 
job of la, as well as carrying on the pro- 


is also pertinent here: the proposal that 
the province of the CCCC be the first 
two years of college English: 

It should not be difficult, I hope, to ac- 
cept the conclusion that the first two years 
of English at the college level form a logical 
unit of instruction, to which most teachers 
of English at the college level even now 
devote their exclusive attention. 

My main criticism is that in the “Report” 
and in all the official statements of CCCC 
. . . the required course in composition or 
communication is always preceded by the 
word “freshman.” In using this qualific- 
tion I believe that CCCC is attaching itself 
to the past rather than the future. “Fresh- 
man” composition or communication may be 
on its way out, but this does not eliminate 
the need for a genuinely college-level 
course in language and its uses. 


the Future 


gram outlined here ... 1c. Amen to every 
word. This work ought to be done by the 
Commission advocated under 1b... 1d. The 
Commission should ask for direct repre- 
sentation (1 person) on the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Certification. We should not dup- 
licate that committee. le. We should leave 
this entirely to NCTE... 

Articulation can be accomplished if the 
college teachers on the joint commission 
suggested resist the urge to tell us yet 
again what’s the matter with high school 
teaching, and if the high school people (all 
products of college teaching) overcome their 
resentment and awe and contribute their 
share to the planning. 


It would appear that the National Coun- 
cil, because of its authority over the special 
journals and major committees, ought to be 
responsible for the development and control 
of articulation programs ... 


The CCCC has concerned itself with ar- 
ticulation and should certainly continue to 
do so. However, the NCTE, with members 
from elementary to graduate school, is in 
the proper position to be effective ... All 
subitems of “articulation” are quite clearly 
better carried out by NCTE... It ought 
to be remembered that a major function 
of CCCC has been to identify able and in- 
terested people for assignment to NCTE 
responsibilities. 


2. The College Freshman Course. In 


sens 
It is 
cleve 
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general, comments express approval for 
the emphasis indicated in the section on 
the freshman course. 

Even before the Rice-Kitzhaber papers 
dramatized the question, I had come to feel 
increasingly that the freshman course was 
teetering precariously between the alterna- 
tives of drastic improvement and obsoles- 
cence. Rescuing it, if it deserves rescuing, 
is more our job than anyone else’s. 

Comments on specific suggestions 
concern most frequently the projected 
brochure, including the suggestion that 
materials suggested in 2b and 6 be part 
of the brochure. There are questions, 
however: 


I approve the proposal here down to the 
final recommendation, which seems to me 
very dubious. How can teams of technical 


experts be made available at cost to col- 
leges nationwide? How would the experts 
be certified? . .. Such a proposal seems to 
me too impractical to warrant sanction. 

3-8. Further Projects. Again there was 
general approval: 

It should be understood, of course, that 
the activities would take place in close liai- 
son with NCTE, and that while CCCC 
could well do most of the work, certain ac- 
tions could best be carried out under the 
banner of NCTE. 

At next year’s meeting we ought to have 
a workshop in advanced courses, with ob- 
jectives and types considered. A collection 
of syllabi should be made during the year 
for use then. 

I wonder if the CCC could not do more 
working out programs in which the schools 
with graduate schools could supply teach- 
ers below the Ph.D.? 


The Annual Meetings of the CCCC 


This section of the report elicited most 
comment, with the bulk of it disagreeing 
with some or all parts of the sugges- 
tions. The most common attitude is ex- 
pressed in the following: 

I believe the committee reacted too 
strongly to adverse criticisms. National 
conventions of such an association cannot 
function ideally; they are limited by the 
capabilities of participants. It seems to me 
that in general the conventions have been 
surprisingly successful and that we should 
proceed very cautiously in tampering with 
their machinery. 


1. Limiting subjects for meeting. 
There was no great enthusiasm for the 
notion, although there were no violent 
objections. The following indicates a fre- 
quently expressed point of view. 

To sum up, it is uncertain how much 
focus is desirable; those who desired focus 
could generally find it; and the Program 
Chairman can add more focus if he wishes 
it. 

Perhaps this would be neater, and to the 
parliament-minded, appear more efficient; 
but this is not a legislative body in any 
sense, and therein lies its unique value. 
It is not an instrument to be used by people 
clever enough to “enact” a “program,” but 
just what its sometimes unjustly dispar- 
aged name implies, a place where people 


with similar professional problems in a 
rather vaguely defined area may “confer” 
with one another. They “confer”; they are 
not “lectured at.” They do not need “in- 
structors,” and I hope many of them resent 
the idea. 


2. Pay for Key Speakers. Comments 
had almost no enthusiasm for this rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 

No—There certainly are enough teachers 
of English in this nation—whether they are 
members of CCCC or not—who can give 
provocative, enthusiastic speeches with 
poise and a certain amount of stage pres- 
ence. Perhaps there should be a committee 
to ferret out these charming, scintillating, 
competent, and stimulating speakers. 


8. Panel Discussions. Almost without 
exception comments expressed approval 
for the attempt to promote wider par- 
ticipation in panel discussions. 


4, Workshops. Although there seems 
no complete agreement on the subject 
of workshops, there is little enthusiasm 
for much change—and a good deal of 
resentment, shocked or sarcastic, greeted 
the committee’s suggestion that any- 
thing should be done “so that many 
names can still appear on the program.” 
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The members of Workshop No. 11 are in 
favor of continuing workshops and con- 
ducting a limited number of seminars in 
areas in which they are appropriate. 

Since there are many kinds of us, in- 
cluding no doubt some who would like to 
*sit at the feet of” a prestigious personage 
(am I wrong in assuming this would be 
the sine qua non for the “instructor?”) I 
would even be willing to see the experiment 
of one such “course” at the next confer- 
ence—that is, provided that course is mod- 


estly announced as an experimental novel- 
ty, with no implication that a revolution is 
being proclaimed. 

Several suggested as an alternative, to 
meet the criticism that repetition of 
workshops bores regular attendants, that 
only a few—ten or twelve—workshops be 
scheduled and that these be divided at 
once according to prior attendance or 
expressed interest. 


A Counter-Proposal Affecting the 
Future Direction of the CCCC 


EuGENE F. Grewe! 


The following response to the general 
invitation to comment on the “Report 


of the Committee on Future Directions”? 
of the CCCC involves suggestions which 
would so basically affect the nature and 
function of the CCCC and its relation- 
ship to the National Council of Teachers 
of English that I deemed it essential to 
preface it with a few historical facts 
which may put the present discussion 
into proper perspective. 

In the ten and a half years since the 
founding of the CCCC this organization 
has done significant work in the general 
area identified in its name. Fortunately, 
this work has not been restricted to the 
arts and skills of composition and com- 
munication. Rather, it has encompassed 
all related aspects of these courses—their 
teachers and administrators, their con- 
tents and the techniques used to com- 
municate them, their texts and assign- 
ments, their purposes and their evalua- 
tion. In both the annual spring meetings 
and the quarterly CCC, the Conference 


1University of Detroit. 


2In College Composition and Communication, 
XI (February 1960), 3-7. 


has pursued many of these individual 
aspects in depth: Discussions of the 
teachers of these courses have gone into 
their course-and-student loads, _ their 
preparation and status, their supervision 
and evaluation; discussions of their con- 
tents have examined almost everything 
from old grammar and new linguistics, 
semantics, rhetoric, and the research 
paper, to the use of essays, newspapers, 
magazines, and even the “great books” 
as stimulants to great (and some not so 
great) ideas for compositions. 


It would be impossible to determine 
the impact of this organization on the 
teaching of English in the first year of 
college. Many active members have writ- 
ten effective freshman texts; more have 
had articles published in CCC and in j 
College English. The opinions of en- 
thusiastic and sometimes distinguished 
panelists have triggered many reactions; 
but perhaps even more influential, sug- 
gestions heard in workshops or hurried 
exchanges in crowded elevators have 
been carried back to departments, large 
and small, all over the country, where 
they have been explored, trimmed and 
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modified, until they have led the sig- 
nificant changes in years—old practices 
or texts or courses, or have resulted in 
completely new and stimulating pro- 
grams. 


But it is especially important to reflect 
on the fact that few, if any, of these 
changes would have come about if the 
province of the CCCC had been handled 
by only a small committee or group of 
committees of the National Council. The 
establishment of the CCCC within the 
framework of the NCTE and with its 
own set of officers, its own publication, 
and its annual meetings proved to be a 
highly effective means of achieving the 
goals envisioned by the founding pro- 
fessors in November, 1949. 

Since that date many changes have 
taken place in most aspects of the teach- 
ing of English composition and commun- 
ication, and many more are imminent. 
It is clear, then, that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CCCC acted wisely when, 
in 1959, it created the Committee on 
Future Directions (John C. Gerber, 
chairman) to examine these changes and 
to map out the road which the CCCC 
should follow. In its report, the Gerber 
Committee has a thoughtful statement, 
and most of its recommendations are 
sound, reflecting as they do the think- 
ing of many committees of the CCC 
during recent years. Unfortunately, in 
my opinion, the Committee’s conception 
of the basic purpose of the future CCCC 
(or whatever the Committee on Possible 
Name Change decides to call our or- 
ganization) is at considerable variance 
with that of many members who have 
also thought long and deeply about the 
future of the organization. 

The recommendation that the “basic 
purpose of the CCCC is to improve col- 
lege students’ understanding and use of 
the English language, especially in writ- 
ten discourse” was made in the face of 
the demonstrated interest of a significant 
portion of the CCCC membership in a 


much broader area, both academic and 
professional, and without apparent rec- 
ognition of some basic facts regarding 
most of the teachers, the teaching, and 
the students of English in our present 
and future colleges and universities. 


If we are going to consider changes 
which may be in force for at least an- 
other decade, possibly two, let us take 
time to reconsider not just a possible 
new direction of the present CCCC but 
the whole rationale of this organization, 
even its basic relationship with the Na- 
tional Council. The decisions to under- 
take a second journal, Elementary Eng- 
lish (1924); to start a third, College 
English (1939); and to found a new or- 
ganization, the CCCC (1949), with its 
own journal—these were significant de- 
cisions, made after much soul-searching, 
which have had far-reaching effects. In 
the light of present and almost certain 
future conditions, which could not have 
been foreseen a decade or two ago, it 
should not, however, be unthinkable that 
some of these decisions might be revised. 
And, surely, we ought to feel free to 
make even significant changes without 
fear that in so doing we would be re- 
flecting adversely upon the original, con- 
sidered judgments of the men who made 
them—in connection with the CCCC, 
men like Gerber, George Wykoff, Har- 
old Allen, Karl Dykema, Francis Shoe- 
maker, et al. 

With the foregoing in mind, then, I 
submit that the proposed basic purpose 
of the future CCCC is too narrow. Its 
emphasis on the “college students’ un- 
derstanding and use of the English lan- 
guage” and the subordination of “espe- 
cially in written discourse” throws strong 
weight on the possibility that the organ- 
ization might become linguistics-orient- 
ed. Such an orientation would turn away 
from the organization many present 
members who readily grant the impor- 
tance of linguistics in the study and 
teaching of composition (and literature ) 
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but feel that it is only one part of that 
activity. Furthermore, in the pursuit of 
this narrower goal, the CCCC would not 
so logically, even as now, be able to 
consider many of the activities cited 
above which have made the present or- 
ganization interesting and influential. 
And if other universities in the near fu- 
ture actually do what Professor Warner 
G. Rice says the University of Michigan 
intends to do—eliminate freshman com- 
position—then a chief raison detre of 
the new CCCC would no longer exist. 
An organization the size of the CCCC 
could hardly devote itself simply to the 
maintenance of satisfactory levels of 
English usage in papers written for other 
departments and to the advanced com- 
position courses offered in English de- 
partments. The proposal outlined by 
Professor Rice in the April 1960 College 
English is not going to be adopted na- 
tionally within the next few years, but 
to prepare for changes in this direction 
which will be taking place the future 
CCCC would have to undergo another 
complete reappraisal within a decade if 
it were to limit itself to the basic purpose 
recommended by the Gerber Committee. 


I would like to propose as the basic 
purpose of the new CCCC “the improve- 
ment of the teacher and the teaching of 
College English, without limitation on 
courses and subject matter.” Let me 
point out immediately (as I shall ex- 
plain in more detail below) that by 
“College English” I mean the first two 
years of English at the college level. 
There will not be space here to develop 
and document in full the case for this 
counter-proposal (those who would like 
more facts and a more complete back- 
ground for it might find useful my paper 
entitled “A Teacher Looks at His Pro- 
fessional Status” in the December 1957 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion). If it becomes apparent that this 
counter-proposal has merit and that 
enough members are interested in it to 


justify more thorough consideration, 
then the Committee on Future Direc- 
tions might pursue it further. But the 
following brief notes may prove valuable 
in pointing out some basic facts and 
ideas. 

There may be some value in having a 
national organization devote its almost 
exclusive attention to a narrow disci- 
pline, but surely more value would ac- 
crue from an organization devoted to 
all of the related aspects of the work of 
the “College English” teacher—his cours- 
es, his students, his training, status, texts, 
teaching conditions, et cetera. No other 
organization is now concerned with 
these areas and interests (the MLA, 
AAUP, and CEA are not). If the CCCC 
were to narrow its scope, as the Com- 
mittee proposes, it would be concerned 
with half a teacher, not a whole one; for 
few of us teach only composition, and 
questions of training, teaching condi- 
tions, and status cannot be satisfactorily 
handled if we do not consider the whole 
teacher, in all of his work. Even the 
present CCCC has been somewhat hind- 
ered in this area, but the adoption of 
my proposal could remedy this defici- 
ency. 

Consider these facts: There is a sig- 
nificant difference between the students, 
the courses, and the teachers of “lower- 
division English” (the first two years) 
and of “upper-division English” (the last 
two years). Ninety- five per cent of the 
students taking “lower-division English” 
are non-English majors (for further in- 
formation on this very important part of 
our problem see the detailed report of 
the NCTE Committee on College Eng- 
lish for Non-Major Students [Edward 
Foster, chairman], in the May 1959 
College English). Most of their courses 
are communication courses, at the fresh- 
man level; but many of them are courses 
in literature (surveys, major figures, or 
introduction-to-literature courses ), which 
are offered to some freshmen and to 
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many sophomores. Finally, most of the 
teachers of “lower-division English” do 
not have a Ph.D. and do not plan to 
study for one; and many of them are 
quite satisfied that a lifetime career of 
teaching at this level can be interesting 
and rewarding (if teaching in high 
school can be, why can’t teaching at this 
level be so, too?). 

Consider, further, the fact that one of 
the most important educational changes 
taking place at the college level in Amer- 
ica is the growth of the junior- or com- 
munity college. Before long, a major 
share of the membership of an organiza- 
tion such as the CCCC may become, 
may be from such schools. Approximate- 
ly seventy per cent of students enrolled 
in the first two years of college in Cali- 
fornia are enrolled in junior colleges. 
The English teachers in such schools are, 
of course, concerned solely with “lower- 
division English.” Partly because of ad- 
ministrations which are generally high- 
school-oriented, many of these teachers 
throughout the nation are facing prob- 
lems involving status, standards, prep- 
aration, student bodies, course content, 
et cetera, which they will be able to 
solve only if they receive the support 
of an organization having a collegiate 
orientation and control, an organization 
such as the CCCC could become. 


It should not be difficult, I hope, to 
accept the conclusion that the first two 
years of English at the college level form 
a logical unit of instruction, to which 
most teachers of English at the college 
level even now devote their exclusive 
attention. The term “lower-division Eng- 
lish,” however, is awkward, somewhat 
demeaning, and actually meaningless in 
a two-year school, in which there is no 
“upper-division English.” 

I therefore strongly urge that, since 
ninety-five per cent of our students look 
upon this subject matter as “College 
English” and since most college English 
teachers handle those courses, they 


should be called “College English.” I 
further suggest, even though College 
English has been used for some other 
purpose in the past twenty-one years, 
that this journal should become the 
journal for the teachers of College Eng- 
lish. And, finally, as I indicated in my 
suggested basic purpose of the New 
CCCC, I urge that this revised organiza- 
tion have as its area of activity the teach- 
ers and the teaching of English in these 
two years. 


Granted, these changes would neces- 
sitate many adjustments, but surely we 
are not too old either as individuals or 
as an organization to accept, indeed to 
effect far-reaching changes if it can be 
demonstrated that they have a rational 
foundation and can be shown to serve 
good ends. The new organization might 
be called the Committee on College 
English, the word committee suggesting 
its appropriate subordination to the Na- 
tional Council. To obviate confusion dur- 
ing the first few years, perhaps the jour- 
nal could be called College English: the 
First Two Years, and the same sub-title 
might be used in the name of the Com- 
mittee itself. 


What would happen to those members 
of the National Council for whom Col- 
lege English has served as an outlet and 
a spokesman? A separate committee, also 
within the framework of the National 
Council, could be formed to concern it- 
self with upper-division and graduate 
English. It could study and promote the 
improvement of the teachers and the 
teaching of major and minor programs, 
of teacher-training programs for teach- 
ers of English at all levels, of graduate 
programs (the M.A., Ph.D., and the 
much needed intermediate degree for 
those who would teach “College Eng- 
lish”), and of other allied specialties. 
Department chairmen would presum- 
ably be active in both this committee 
and the Committee on College English. 
Most teachers would be active in one 






























































group or the other, although member- 
ship in one would not preclude member- 
ship in the other. 

This group might be called the Com- 
mittee on the English Specialist; the 
journal, perhaps starting out like CCC, 
might be called The English Specialist. 
However, by analogy with the other or- 
ganization and the other journals, this 
group might be called the Committee 
on University English and the journal, 
University English. 

What would happen to the College 
Section of the National Council? This is 
a problem too complex to go into here, 
but if the basic counter-proposal has a 
chance of adoption, there is no reason 
why details could not be worked out 
satisfactorily. It could be that the com- 
mittees on “College English” and “Uni- 
versity English” might replace the pres- 
ent single committee. It is also possible 
that the meetings of these two new com- 
mittees with the rest of the National 
Council at the annual session might be 
strengthened, that the Thanksgiving 
meeting might become the big annual 
meeting of these sections, and that more 
“working teachers” might attend and 
take an active part in spring meetings if 
these were regional. But these ideas are 
not central to the present basic proposal, 
and I would not want it to succeed or 
fail on their merits. 


Some might object that the proposed 
Committee on College English would be 
too large, that it would have too many 
interests. But surely the special areas 
of interest could be controlled by ap- 
propriate sub-committees, and discus- 
sions of their respective problems could 
be handled in panels and workshops at 
our national (or regional) meetings and 
could be published in our journal. Such 
sub-committees could be handled more 
successfully and their findings and rec- 
ommendations could more readily be 
promulgated and effected through the 
“specialized” Committee on College 
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English than they could if they were 
simply a minor committee attached to 
the National Council at large. 

There are other matters that the Ger- 
ber Committee might want to recon- 
sider. It would appear that the National 
Council, because of its authority over 
the special journals and major commit- 
tees, ought to be responsible for the de- 
velopment and control of articulation 
programs. It should see that members of 
committees or sections concerned with 
adjacent grade levels reach agreement 
on their respective functions. It might 
also start giving some thought to articu- 
lation between the junior colleges and 
the senior colleges or universities. There 
is a kind of no-man’s land between them 
now which may soon develop into an 
academically lethal area. Another matter 
for reconsideration in the Report is the 
general tendency of it to shift interest 
from the teacher to the discipline. Al- 
though the National Council has certain- 
ly been interested in English, there is 
reason to believe that the significant 
word in the full name has been Teach- 
ers. But, again, I would not like to have 
these matters take attention away from 
what I believe is the chief problem of 
the Report: its conception of what the 
basic purpose of the future CCCC ought 
to be. I hope that the counter-proposal, 
“the improvement of the teacher and the 
teaching of College English [the first 
two years], without limitation on cours- 
es and subject matter,” will meet with 
general approval. 


In closing, let me express my final 
hope that the “future directions” of the 
CCCC will not be decided upon very 
soon and that the above proposal and 
other responses to the invitation to com- 
ment may be given wide circulation, 
chiefly through the CCC (possibly 
through College English, which would 
also be affected by this proposal), be- 
fore a relatively “final” statement will be 
submitted to a vote. 
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Some Remarks on the Future of the Required 
Course in Freshman Composition 


WILLIAM STEINHOFF! 


What I have to say on this subject is 
essentially an elaboration of Professor 
Warner G. Rice’s statement “A Proposal 
for the Abolition of Freshman English, 
As It Is Now Commonly Taught, from 
the College Curriculum.” (College Eng- 
lish, April, 1960, pp. 361-67). Summar- 
ized briefly, Professor Rice’s main points 
are these: (1) communication skills are 
necessary for success in college work; 
students who enter without them are 
wasting their time and their teachers’ 
time; (2) “If good habits of reading, 
writing, and speaking have not been 
inculcated before the student is of col- 
lege age, it is unlikely that he will be 
greatly benefited by two semesters of 
Freshman English”; (3) “Many of the 
students in the present Freshman Eng- 
lish courses are ill-motivated.” They are 
in a required course; they are not taught 
by the most experienced and capable 
teachers in the department; they see no 
relation between the purpose of the 
course and what they are asked to do; 
they are writing in a vacuum or repeat- 
ing high school exercises; (4) Freshman 
English is expensive; the same money 
would be better spent on higher educa- 
tion, especially the higher education of 
teachers; abolishing the course would 
place responsibility for instruction in ele- 
mentary subjects on the high schools; 
(5) the situation of college teachers will 
be improved by the diversion of teach- 
ing energy into more attractive chan- 
nels, by the improvement of the morale 
of the teaching staff, particularly those 
who are beginners. 

1Chairman of Freshman English, University 
of Michigan. Read as a paper on Panel 23, 
“College Freshman Composition: Its Future,” 


NCTE Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Chicago, No- 
vember 25, 1960. 
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These proposals, of course, are not in- 
tended to apply directly and indiscrim- 
inately to all Freshman Composition 
courses. They apply most directly to 
those universities which have a single 
required course, where there are large 
numbers of students, and where there 
are already in effect selective admissions 
procedures, or where, under the increas- 
ing pressure of applications for admis- 
sion, selective standards can be estab- 
lished. 

In commenting on these proposals, I 
think it important to say first that I do 
not believe the English Department 
alone can discharge the responsibility 
for instruction, even elementary instruc- 
tion, in reading and writing. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “Professional Letters and 
the Teaching of English” (College Com- 
position and Communication, May, 1960, 
p. 69), Allan Swallow wrote: 

Because the teaching of English, and, 
specifically, the teaching of composition, ap- 
pears a narrow profession within a large 
profession of all teaching, the English 
teacher sometimes lets himself be put in 
too narrow a confine. By all means the 
teacher of English must make it clear that 
his department is not a “service depart- 
ment.” He must not perform a job whose 
shots are called by other departments or 
professions . . . It behooves every depart- 
ment upon the campus... to aid their stu- 
dents to learn the organization of their 
thoughts, to build self-expression into some- 
thing communicable. Until the English De- 
partment has made this clear to the entire 
college, I do not think it will ever teach 
composition well. 

I agree with this opinion. The teach- 
ing of reading and writing is so funda- 
mental, and its effect so pervasive in us 
and in our society's thoughts and actions, 
that no small minority of teachers, how- 
ever dedicated, will be able to discharge 
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this responsibility. If the aim of a high 
level of universal literacy is to be achiev- 
ed, it will result from the cooperation 
of the entire society, which must believe 
(and show by its actions that it believes) 
that it is of first importance to achieve 
this aim. Nothing much short of this is 
going to work. The models, incentives, 
pressures cannot come alone or even 
best from English teachers. Students pay 
attention to and are influenced in this 
matter by all sorts of persons doing all 
sorts of things throughout society; what 
counts are their attitudes and actions. If 
these do not strongly support the work 
of English teachers, then, with Profes- 
sor Swallow, I believe that English de- 
partments will never teach reading and 
writing well to large numbers of stu- 
dents, and if there is not much prospect 
of doing the job well we should not try 
to do it at all. There is neither glory nor 
a more modest day-to-day satisfaction in 
going to certain defeat on the battlefield 
of the “service course.” 


In the second place, there is, I think, 
a basic falseness in the idea of a “service 
course” in composition. Although there 
may be occasions when one can appro- 
priately talk about writing as a “skill,” 
these are not very common. Writing and 
reading are closely associated with ideas, 
attitudes, values, persons, with thinking 
and feeling—in short, with being a hu- 
man being. All these compose too broad 
a field of possibilities and complexities 
to be summed up in the word “skill” or 
in the phrase “functional literacy.” Not 
very much can be done about this mani- 
fold activity in one year, in a single class. 
If we compare playing golf or the piano 
with what we are trying to do, we see 
the absurdity of our position. Golf and 
piano playing are fairly complex activi- 
ties, yet they are simple when contrasted 
with writing and reading. No profes- 
sional golfer or teacher of piano will 
promise to do very much in a year with 
even a fairly talented youngster who 


wants to learn. Yet by our acceptance of 
the “service course” responsibility, by 
our failure to protest to our colleagues 
in faculty meetings and to the general 
public, we implicitly agree to do some- 
thing that we cannot do. 

If this is true of the “service course” 
it is even more true of the “remedial 
course.” The assumption underlying the 
course is simple: it is possible in a short 
period of time to remedy students’ de- 
ficiencies in reading or writing. This as- 
sumption is now being widely chal- 
lenged. Despite the considerable amount 
of money that has been spent on tests 
of all sorts, we do not know very much 
about the language habits of young peo- 
ple; we have general impressions, but 
not much accurate, detailed knowledge 
directly applicable to a specific locale. 
Furthermore, there is very little evidence 
that Remedial English remedies defici- 
encies and, on the other hand, some evi- 
dence that students who have to take 
Remedial English are probably not go- 
ing to succeed in college anyway. Over 
the last thirty or so years a great deal 
of money has been spent on Remedial 
English without any clear indication that 
it has served its ostensible purpose. 

When we turn from these general 
matters to consider the effect that the 
course may have on a Department of 
English, we confront a number of vexing 
practical difficulties. In trying to deal 
with these within the usual frame of 
reference the department may, even in 
the short run, be harming itself, al- 
though the large numbers enrolled in 
Freshman English seem to provide a 
secure base for the power of the depart- 
ment. 


Enrollments in Freshman English are 
40% to 70% of the total enrollment in 
a large department, and this number is 
slowly rising. As a result, the principal 
reason for the existence of the English 
Department is coming to be the per- 
formance of a service function for other 
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agencies of the university. Since, as I 
have suggested, it cannot under present 
arrangements perform this function well, 
it will be, as the numbers grow, increas- 
ingly blamed for poor results because its 
failures will be more numerous and 
more conspicuous. If on the other hand 
it fails large numbers of freshmen, it be- 
comes an arm of the admissions office, 
providing an expensive substitute for a 
forthright and economical admissions 
policy, and creating a public image of 
itself which will scarcely generate a 
eat love of literature in the students 
who have failed—or in their families. 


In an effort to solve the staffing prob- 
lem some Departments of English have 
adopted the policy of hiring instructors 
who teach nothing but Freshman Eng- 
lish; such teachers are offered 8- or 4- 
year contracts with the understanding 
that they will not be rehired or pro- 
moted. If each of these men teaches 4 
or 5 sections of Freshman English each 
semester, the number of Teaching Fel- 
lows can be reduced, and, from the point 
of view of the hiring department, the 
problem created by the aspiring instruc- 
tor who seeks to escape from Freshman 
English is eliminated. By this means, 
however, a body of “floaters” (teachers 
with the Ph.D. who are in their second 
or third job) is being created; these per- 
sons are being exploited. Since they us- 
ually have not published much, partly 
because they teach so many sections of 
Freshman English that they have little 
time to do anything else, their bargain- 
ing position is weak. The hiring depart- 
ment takes advantage of this weakness 
to employ them without making the kind 
of commitment or promise of future con- 
sideration which is usually a major fea- 
ture of negotiations for a position at this 
level. Furthermore, the presence of these 
men in the profession is dangerous, not 
only because they are a source of labor 
which can be used to hold down salaries 
but also because they may become dis- 


affected persons difficult to integrate 
permanently into the work of a depart- 
ment. 

Still another way to staff the course is 
to hire a relatively small number of per- 
sons (with or without the Ph.D.) who 
will be content to teach Freshman Eng- 
lish the rest of their lives. These teachers 
will not be promoted as rapidly as the 
rest of the staff, if they are promoted at 
all, and their salaries will always remain 
relatively small. The effect of the pres- 
ence of such a group in a department 
has often not been good; once the group 
is established it is very difficult to re- 
move. 

I will do no more than mention some 
other problems of staff and administra- 
tion: years of apprenticeship in Fresh- 
man English are likely to have a damag- 
ing effect on staff morale and on scholar- 
ship; administrative and secretarial ser- 
vices are increasingly necessary and ex- 
pensive; the course takes on a more 
managerial tone and a more institutional 
character; larger numbers of Teaching 
Fellows are needed, with all that this en- 
tails in the way of staff education and 
supervision; the necessary involvement 
with secondary schools requires the hir- 
ing of experienced school visitors and 
other persons who know something 
about in-service education; more and 
more students are taught by relatively 
inexperienced, less-qualified teachers. 


One cannot fairly say that in these 
matters the position of the English De- 
partment is unique; all departments of- 
fering elementary courses which are 
heavily elected have similar problems. 
I am persuaded, however, that in the 
English Department these problems are 
more complicated and focused more in- 
tensely than they are elsewhere. As it 
assumes the service function more ex- 
clusively, the department must subor- 
dinate its former primary interests in the 
scholarly and critical study of language 
and literature, in the education of teach- 
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ers, and in the transmitting to under- 
graduates of part of their cultural inher- 
itance. I do not believe that this is going 
to happen. As Departments of English 
(and colleges and universities) become 
more fully aware of what is involved in 
this matter, they are sure to propose 
quite different solutions to the problem 
than those now in force. 

Fortunately, the present is a good 
time to propose these changes, since 
there is less need for the course than 
there used to be. I believe that incom- 
ing students at Michigan read and write 
better than they did ten years ago. In 
part this is owing to a kind of natural 
selection that is taking place: the num- 
ber of those who can be admitted has 
risen more slowly than the number of 
those who apply. Even if standards of 
admission were not rising, and they are, 
the quality of admitted students would 
improve, since a more careful selection 
is being made from an ever-increasing 
pool of eligible students. In part, too, the 
improvement is the result of the high 


schools’ response to pressure from vari- 
ous sources; they are doing a better job 
of educating students. The fast growth 
of the Advanced Placement Program is 
producing a larger number of students 
who have had a special course in Eng- 
lish in high school and who do not need 
the “skills” course in Freshman Composi- 
tion. 

Finally, the benefits of the change pro- 
posed here may be quickly summarized. 
First, visible relief from a heavy burden 
of responsibility which should have been 
shared from the start. Second, a re- 
definition of departmental aims, which 
should yield a more realistic estimate of 
what we can do and a clearer picture of 
our major responsibilities. This will 
probably lead to increased stress on high 
school-college articulation, expansion of 
teacher-education programs, and more 
attention to undergraduate (especially 
upper division) instruction. Finally, I 
should expect the emergence of an im- 
proved elective course for freshmen in 
language, rhetoric, and literature. 


The preceding paper and the one that follows were delivered as an 


informal debate on Program 23 of “The Future: Considering Interesting 
Trends,” at the Chicago Golden Anniversary NCTE Meeting. Title of the 
group session was “College Freshman Composition: Its Future”; T. A. 
Barnhart was chairman. Professors Steinhoff and Wilson spoke to a large 
and responsive audience, and their papers were followed by extensive 


discussion. 
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College Freshman Composition: 
How Can We Improve It? 


GorDON 


In a discussion in which the abolish- 
ing of the freshman English course is a 
major issue, the person offering pro- 
posals for the improvement of the course 
must assert its value. That I am willing 
to do, in my way, but first I need to 
make clear some of the limitations im- 
posed on me by my assignment. 


I cannot propose a course in linguist- 
ics, in the scientific study of language, 
as a required course for all entering stu- 
dents, because I do not think the college 
or university would lend any more sup- 
port to it than to a universally required 
course in physics or zoology. No doubt 
such a course would be acceptable as a 
choice among the other sciences. Nor 
can I propose that the credit course be 
abolished and that remedial English be 
required of all those who need it. The 
report of the University of Illinois (Chi- 
cago Tribune, 10-1, 2, 6-60) indicates 
what we generally suspect, that the 
remedial course is an invitation to reme- 
dial students and supplies a remedy for 
a very few. Further, a report on the ex- 
perience at the University of California 
(CCC, February 1960, 33 ff.) indicates 
that entrance tests, used either to meas- 
ure ability in English or ability to thrive 
in the university, have not been satis- 
factory. Our local observation is that if 
we had admitted only those above the 
median on the English entrance tests, 
74% would have made satisfactory 
credit-point averages in their freshman 
year, but that we would have ejected a 
large number of students who could have 





1Chairman of Freshman English, Miami Uni- 
versity. Read as a paper on Panel 23, “College 
reshman Composition: Its Future,” NCTE 
geen’ Annual Meeting, Chicago, November 
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prospered. Had we dropped the en- 
trance score to the 13th percentile, 67% 
of those accepted would have done satis- 
factory work. As for the remedial pro- 
gram, now abandoned after a generation 
of hope, we were able to predict that 
academic attrition would account for 
75% in two semesters and the remainder 
in another two. 

So I am obliged to effect—in Professor 
Kitzhaber’s phrase—a transfiguration of 
our old friend, the humanistic course 
with its taint of the useful. And that, of 
course, is what I wanted to do anyway. 

As for asserting the value of the 
course, so many are the variations from 
one institution to another that one can- 
not make a statement of value which will 
cover all instances, nor can one make 
proposals for improvement except in the 
most general terms. I do not mention 
this variety as a criticism, for it is one 
of the facts of our life that our courses 
vary as they are designed to meet the 
needs of our students, and that they will 
continue to vary until all institutions 
establish common entrance standards 
and all regions of the country establish 
common standards in the schools. The 
variation in itself is not an evil, but an 
indication of the varying purposes of in- 
stitutions, the varying preparation of stu- 
dents, if we have to take all comers, and 
the varying degrees of excellence we re- 
quire, if we select our students. What we 
protest is the low level of preparation of 
many students and a consequent low 
standard by which we must measure ex- 
cellence. If we must accept all comers, 
then we must accept many students who 
after twelve years of instruction and 
twelve years of life in situations in which 
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standard English is presumably the com- 
mon language have not yet learned to 
spell common words, write intelligible 
sentences, or construct coherent para- 
graphs. We are forced to tailor our 
courses for this clientele and guarantee 
a place for the not-literate. The merely 
literate we place in “average” sections, 
and those well-prepared for a college 
course we place in “super” sections or 
relieve of the requirement of the course. 
Those of us who select our students are 
not wholly free from the effects of this 
general situation, for the excellence 
which we require is frequently and by 
necessity merely a negative one, a meas- 
ure of acceptability. 


This minimum standard and objective 
has been with us for a long time. It is 
part of our history as a service course. 
The purpose handed to us by our col- 
leagues and our culture has been, on one 
level, to teach students of widely vary- 
ing backgrounds and abilities a common 
language, and on another level, to teach 
them to read and write well enough to 
do college work. For thirty or more years 
our courses have been basically reme- 
dial, headed by non-credit courses with 
still lower objectives, designed to equip 
our students with junior high school and 
high school skills and competence. In 
those situations, wherever they still exist, 
in which we have been given the most 
unlikely material to work with, in which 
the standards in other courses are so low 
that English is about the only course that 
a student can fail, in which low grade- 
point average requirements assure the 
least intelligent and least diligent a long 
career in college and in the freshman 
course, in which non-verbal types can 
select at will a program that will pre- 
serve them from reading and writing, we 
have a lot of failures, even with our low 
standards. And our frustrations are 
sometimes increased by the assumptions 
of our colleagues and by our own de- 
lusion that we can and should in two 





semesters equip our students for life by 
solving all their language problems, not 
only for their college years, but for their 
natural term. 


After describing all these horrors | 
should now tell you how wonderful 
things can be. No doubt they can be, but 
the conditions of improvement now op- 
erating to outmode the drills and skills 
of the service course may also be sources 
of further unhappiness. The level of in- 
struction in the schools and the quality 
of performance have been rising rapidly 
during the past ten years, for several 
reasons. Cooperation between schools 
and colleges in programming and setting 
objectives for division levels in the 
schools and the quality of performance 
have been rising rapidly during the past 
ten years, for several reasons. Coopera- 
tion between schools and colleges in pro- 
gramming and setting objectives for di- 
vision levels in the schools and high 
standards of certification for teachers are 
in process on local and state levels. In- 
cremental programs with an open top at 
the high school senior level are becom- 
ing realities while we talk about them. 
The trend since the war, and more re- 
cently as we began to face the problem 
of numbers, has been towards accelera- 
tion in the forms of Advanced Placement, 
proficiency examinations for first year 
college courses, and the opening of col- 
lege courses to high school students on 
and off-campus, during regular sessions 
and summers and in extension. Add to 
improved instruction, higher standards, 
and acceleration the increased incentive 
for academic success in high school by 
the necessity of meeting entrance re- 
quirements and surviving the first year 
attrition and by the lure of an increasing 
number of valuable scholarships. The re- 
sult is apparent in driblets now; the flood 
will come hereafter. An increasing num- 
ber of students are hurdling the first 
year college courses, especially those 
courses which retain their semi-remedial 
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character of a generation ago. What we 
still talk about as the great gap between 
high school and college no longer exists 
for able and diligent students, and it is 
possible to doubt the function of the first 
year of college. More and more of the 
students who made the service course 
in English a pleasure to teach, the bright 
and able ones, accelerate beyond it. 
These are the students to whom we 
could teach the language as a discipline. 
And they are also the ones who can with 
ease fulfill the minimum requirements 
of the service course before they enter 
college. We do not need to murder the 
course by axing it from the curriculum. 

I do not say that those of us who teach 
the course have ever accepted its mini- 
mum purpose. This purpose was handed 
to us because the need existed and be- 
cause, after all the theorizing about the 
problem belonging to all members of the 
staff, we are the only ones prepared to 
do anything about it. But we have not 
as a group ever acceded to the mere ser- 
vice character of the course. We regard 
English as a unique instrument of our 
culture, by which we inherit the past 
and by which we are relatively rich or 
poverty-stricken in our perception, un- 
derstanding, and enjoyment of the pres- 
ent, by which we function as free and 
self-directing agents in our community, 
by which we can think and know and 
communicate with precision. Where we 
have been able to select our students, we 
have created courses with this notion as 
a guide; where we have accepted all 
comers, we have put into special groups 
those students who were prepared for 
such courses. 


Our dissatisfaction with the course is 
one of the indications that its mere ser- 
vice function is outmoded. True, we 
have new resources, new knowledge, 
which make its procedures appear use- 
less and its objectives unreal. We think 
that with the language itself as the sub- 
ject matter of the course we can develop 


in students an understanding which will 
serve more effectively to make them bet- 
ter users of the language, an aim which 
is ultimately humanistic. But our com- 
plaints also arise from the realization 
that the minimum objectives of the 
course can be, should be, and are better 
attained in the schools than in college; 
that at the time when the student should 
be addressing himself to disciplines 
which open for him a rich world of 
knowledge, he should not in one disci- 
pline be set to grinding at mechanics 
and form. We try various remedies. One 
of our departures is to settle on litera- 
ture to provide the enrichment we seek; 
another is to bring a subject matter to 
the course and call it general education. 
These intentions are good ones, but mis- 
taken, because the first is only a part of 
the proper subject matter of the course, 
and the second is a flight from the best 
purposes of the course. 

It should be obvious now that what I 
shall propose for the improvement of the 
course is a proper subject matter, which 
in itself implies purposes and standards 
and entails a string of changes. If I sus- 
pected myself of thinking that my pro- 
posal would solve all our problems and 
end forever our debate, I would—or 
should--blush for shame. I presume that 
what I have to say is the continuation 
of a discussion begun long ago, and one 
side of it at that, and subject to revision, 
my own included, and to rebuttal. 

The task of describing the proper sub- 
ject matter of the course should be sim- 
ple. Our journals are full of descriptions 
of ideal courses and of improvements 
made during the past few years, so that 
I need only expand a handy one that 
suits my fancy. But the descriptions re- 
cord strong, if not irreconcilable, dif- 
ferences of opinion, not wholly un- 
grounded on either side. I do not know 
how to reconcile the differences. 

To begin, I do not think the proposal 
changes the general purpose of our 
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course as we have conceived of it be- 
yond its service function. That purpose 
has been redefined by changes in our re- 
sources and our understanding of our 
purpose. 

The proper subject matter of the 
course is the language as it functions in 
the rhetorical and literary structures by 
which knowledge is communicated, and 
its proper objectives are the understand- 
ing and the effective use of that lan- 
guage. The first limitation is intended to 
focus attention on language as it is im- 
portant to the college student, the person 
whose purpose is to learn, to think, to 
formulate in language what he learns 
and what he observes. Further, language 
is meant to include all elements or kinds 
of discourse, rhetorical, logical, literary. 
These definitions imply a bias and a 
practical consideration. The bias is to- 
wards a typographical culture, some- 
times described as a fading one, and the 
read-write limitation is a practical nar- 
rowing of objectives by the time con- 
ventionally allotted to the course. If the 
time allotted to the course were extend- 
ed, its scope could be widened, but even 
then I should not think of its purpose as 
a preparation for life. What I have just 
said is a judgment; it is subjectives; it is 
not scientific; and what is to be taught 
is an art. 

In the second half of the statement, 
“understanding” includes in addition to 
the knowledge of rhetoric and literature, 
knowledge of the nature and function 
of language. Here knowledge is suscep- 
tible of being scientific in both linguistic 
and sociological areas. “Effective use” is 
included because I would regard use, 
first, as an operational test of knowledge, 
and ultimately of a humanistic end. I 
would regard use as primarily referring 
to reading and writing and not primarily 
“service” functions of the course. 

The inclusion of both rhetorical and 
literary structures has several implica- 
tions. Rhetoric is a proper subject of the 


course. The language to be studied is not 
limited to sentence units, but is the larg- 
er discourse which we discuss under the 
heads of rhetoric and logic, and includes 
linguistics and semantics. It implies that 
instructors who teach the course need to 
be as knowledgeable about the way lan- 
guage functions in non-literary struc- 
tures as in literary. The argument that 
we are not historians or sociologists or 
economists and cannot be expected to 
handle non-literary texts is irrelevant. 
We are supposed to know rhetoric and 
logic, not as a set of rules or topics which 
we deliver to the students, but as princ- 
iples which direct the strategy and struc- 
ture of individual texts. We are experts 
in recognizing at once the program 
statements in a text, of discovering 
whether it is laid out in blocks or or- 
ganically developed, of discovering and 
following the writer’s signals and know- 
ing their implications, of discovering and 
testing his hypotheses and his evidence 
and his assumptions, of discovering his 
definitions or the lack of them and rec- 
ognizing and testing his abstractions, of 
discovering his devices of persuasion 
and his analogies and metaphors—in 
general, of discovering through the ways 
he uses language what it is he commun- 
icates. This approach supplies the sub- 
ject matter for one part of the course. 
There are good textbooks available, and 
if we work inductively, as we should, 
using a variety of samples as laboratory 
materials, we can develop in students a 
degree of capability in reading, thinking, 
and writing. 

This statement is not a recommenda- 
tion of the general education course, al- 
though general education materials are 
appropriate enough. The distinction I 
make is that the general education course 
focuses on the content of the texts and 
that the instructor is preoccupied with 
the intellectual, social, and political con- 
tent to the exclusion of any but a minor 
consideration of the means by which 
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these ideas are communicated and by 
which they might be discovered. Using 
the same materials, one can make a rhe- 
torical approach to a text and in the 
process of discovering its strategy and 
structure discover the meaning more cer- 
tainly than in the grosser process of 
what is called “discussing the ideas.” 
Writing, then, as a means by which the 
student tests his thinking and communi- 
cates what he has discovered, becomes 
a problem-solving assignment about the 
way language is used in a particular text 
to convey meaning. The problem is a 
thetorical and logical one, in which the 
first step is the analysis of the text for 
the data to support generalizations about 
it, and the second the presentation of 
the conclusions and the evidence on 
which they are based. In both, a knowl- 
edge of rhetoric and logic, got from in- 
ductive study as well as from textbooks, 
supplies the principles of the whole op- 
eration. In the process the student is 
examining, analyzing, reporting on the 
ideas or meaning of the text. 

Literature, too, should supply texts for 
the course, with an approach through 
the kind of criticism which examines the 
language of literature: sound, rhythm, 
diction, image, metaphor, tone, plot, 
conflict, irony, and so forth, and the 
knowledge of phonemics and intonation 
and of grammatical structure supplied 
by linguistics. The approach is to the 
literary work as it is a language structure 
of a particular kind, the meaning of 
which is to be found by examining it as 
a structure. As with non-literary texts, 
we do not have handy rules which will 
guide the student to quick and easy un- 
derstanding, and we cannot lecture him 
into understanding. We must work in- 
ductively so that in the process of dis- 
covering how language is used to ex- 
press meaning in one poem, he can move 
to the next with that experience and 
that knowledge as a guide. Writing is 
again a test of the student’s thinking 
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and a record of what he has discovered. 
Problem-solving assignments requiring 
examination of the use of image, meta- 
phor, tone, plot involve an analysis of 
the text for data and the construction of 
a statement about the data. 

By understanding the nature of lan- 
guage I mean that the student should 
have a knowledge of the grammar and 
syntax of English based on linguistics 
and a knowledge of the range of English 
in its regional, social, and historical var- 
ieties. Knowledge of structure should en- 
able him to distinguish between matters 
of form and style, to apply this knowl- 
edge in the analysis of both literary and 
non-literary texts, and to develop a 
healthy sophistication about language 
uses. New grammars and handbooks, of 
varying degrees of technical difficulty, 
are available, and no doubt there will 
soon appear collections of readings, like 
Professor Harold Allen’s, designed for 
the general course, valuable both for 
their information and, I should hope, 
their usefulness as samples of rhetoric 
anl logic. 


The last of these divisions should be 
a basic and preliminary study. In the 
past we have presumed that students 
entering college should have a knowl- 
edge of the language and sufficient prac- 
tice in the effective use of it to enable 
them to write and speak clearly and co- 
herently. The shift from what we call 
“conventional” texts to linguistic ones 
should not change the requirement, 
though we are led to expect that stu- 
dents will be more soundly prepared 
than before. The structural approach to 
language should certainly be continued 
in the general course, but as I have in- 
dicated, the purpose of the course is not 
the scientific study of language. 

As I said I would, I have got through 
my proposal without mentioning speak- 
ing or listening. One argument against 
including them is that we would need 
also to include viewing and to deal with 
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all three in so many contexts that the 
course would be endless. But I do not 
think the argument a good one, because 
even the course based on reading and 
writing sets limits, makes choices. I 
have made a choice here based on the 
time normally allotted to the freshman 
course. 

What do we do to require incoming 
students to meet standards worthy of a 
college course? Many of us have already 
acted by selecting students and by 
adopting sink-or-swim policies. For those 
of us who must accept all graduates 
from the high schools, the latter policy 
is a drastic one, yet the remedial pro- 
gram and the minimum objectives of the 
credit course are continued invitations 
to a host of students to be indifferent 
in English classes during their school 
years. The trend everywhere is to re- 
move the first invitation, and as I sug- 
gested earlier, improved teaching and 
conditions of teaching in the schools, the 
cooperation of colleges and high schools, 
in some states long established and in 
others new and active, and the efforts 
on a national level by NCTE and CCCC 


Richard Braddock, 


new CCCC Secretary, 


are having effects. The recently reported 
plan of the Commission on English, with 
the hoped-for aid of the National De- 
fense Education Act, should speed up 
the process of improvement in the 
schools (New York Times, Friday, Oc- 
tober 21, pp. 1, 34). The rapidly multi- 
plying junior colleges offering terminal 
programs will take care of many who 
would not thrive with us. And under the 
pressure of numbers, state-supported in- 
stitutions which have not previously 
been able to select students or control 
enrollments are in the process of finding 
means of doing both. 

Meanwhile, we can counsel. For the 
student whose entrance scores indicate 
that he has one chance in five of sur- 
viving for three semesters, or whose en- 
trance test in English places him in a 
decile in which ninety per cent fail the 
course, it is a kind gesture to notify him 
of the fact. 

I have less fear that the students we 
will receive in the near future will not be 
able than that we will not be ready for 
them. The “service” course is not ade- 
quate to their needs or our aims. 


announces that the 





CCCC Placement Service will be available during the Washington meet- 
ing, April 6-8. CCCC job applicants should register by writing Prof. Brad- 
dock at once, University of Iowa, Iowa City. Members need pay no regis- 
tration fee. Non-member faculty persons may become eligible by joining 
NCTE and CCCC for the regular fee of $6; certified graduate students 
for $3.75; members of NCTE for $2. A list of registrants will be mimeo- 
graphed and made available to employers by mail and at Washington. 


Prospective employers are invited to list positions which they want to 
fill. Such listings should include (1) name of individual with institutional 
address for inquiries, (2) description of institution, city, and type of 
position, (3) description of candidate desired, (4) institutional representa- 
tive at CCCC Convention, (5) any other relevant information. Information 
from employers will also be mimeographed. 
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Teaching and Testing of English 


Epwarp S. Noyes! 


Some of you may have heard me re- 
cite one of my favorite boners from the 
old College Board Comprehensive Ex- 
amination in English. Back around 1936, 
a candidate wrote: “Tennyson tells us, 
in his Idyls of the King, that if you are 
pure in youth, you can withstand the 
temptations of senility.” 

One of the temptations of senility, as 
everyone knows, is to talk too much. 
Since, in the opinion of some, I have al- 
ready reached that stage, and since, in 
my own opinion, I ought not to rely too 
much on the purity of my youth, I have 
decided to withstand this major tempta- 
tion by typing out what I have to say. 
Only thus can I be sure to stay within 
reasonable limits and have time for any 
questions you may have at the end of my 
remarks. 

Glenn Leggett and Jim Squire per- 
mitted me to choose my own topic. I 
chose “The Teaching and Testing of 
English” because it seemed to offer a 
flexible framework within which I could 
set such ideas as I might wish to present 
to this audience, and because in these 
two areas of teaching and testing Eng- 
lish I have spent most of my time and 
energy. If experience were the main 
qualification for speaking on this topic, 
I should qualify: I have taught English 
for two years in a preparatory school 
and for 42 years at Yale; while from 1921 
to 1955 I was closely connected with 
various College Board examinations in 
English. And now, when as an old dog 
I am trying to learn a bewildering var- 
iety of new tricks, my job enables me at 
least to keep an eye on the Commission 





1An address delivered at the CCCC Lunch- 
eon, NCTE Golden Anniversary Convention, 
Chicago, November 25, 1960. Dr. Noyes, after 
@ long and varied academic career, is now 
Acting President of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 


on English, which will, I hope, have a 
profound and admirable influence on 
both the teaching and the testing of that 
subject, as well as on the regular College 
Board Achievement Test in English 
Composition and the Advanced Place- 
ment examination in English. 


If experience, therefore, were the sole 
or even the main qualification for a 
speaker on this topic, I should be an 
oracle. But oracles need more than ex- 
perience. Vergil describes how the 
Pythian priestess at Delphi, before suc- 
cumbing to the influence of Apollo and 
delivering her pronouncements, writhed 
and struggled in physical agony while 
she was being possessed by the divine 
afflatus, that supernatural inspiration 
which might perhaps symbolize intuition, 
or sheer intellectual power to look into 
the future, farther than human eye can 
see. To this gift I can make no claim: if 
you see signs of agony in me they are due 
to nervousness and not to Apollo’s inva- 
sion of my inner soul. And you are about 
to discover that such ideas as I have are 
far from oracular, dramatic, or even 
novel. They are rather, I suspect, only 
what a lot of you as teachers of English 
have been thinking and saying for a 
long time. 


My topic is so broad that in the thirty 
minutes allotted, I must limit it sharply. 
I shall put most of my emphasis on test- 
ing, as it relates to teaching, and par- 
ticularly on the College Board Tests with 
which I have worked. First, a brief his- 
torical survey, then a word about our 
present situation, and finally a sugges- 
tion about a future possibility. 

The first examinations in English that 
the College Board offered few here are 
ancient enough to recall. They were of 
the restricted type. For example, certain 
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books were prescribed reading for Sen- 
iors taking the test in literature; on these 
few books very searching questions 
were asked to which the candidates had 
to reply in writing. My own first year 
as a teacher was spent largely in drilling 
a class on Milton’s minor poems, Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Johnson, Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation, and Macbeth, because 
those were the works on which the ex- 
amination was to be based. It was, for 
me, a dull year; I am certain that for 
my pupils it was even duller. Schools 
began to complain of this kind of rigid 
restriction of the curriculum in Senior 
English, and the College Board, which, 
as I am sure you all know, is merely the 
creature of colleges and _ secondary 
schools, responded by devising a new 
type of examination, called the Compre- 
hensive Examination in English. 


This was a three-hour written test in 
which the first hour was devoted to 
testing the scope and accuracy of the 
candidate’s background of reading. No 
books were prescribed; a question deal- 
ing with the novel, for instance, might 
be answered by the candidate, using 
whatever novel or novels he had read. 
Judging by the frequency with which 
Silas Marner appeared in the bluebooks, 
some secondary school teachers seemed 
never to realize the wide choice of read- 
ing the test permitted. And some teach- 
ers, apparently, taught no novels at all, 
at least none commonly recognized as 
such. I recall one question which re- 
quired candidates to list four novels they 
had read and to discuss one of these. 
We had some astonishing lists; one, be- 
ginning with Macbeth and Julius Caesar, 
ended with two “novels:” The Rover 
Boys Abroad, and The Lend-a-Hand 
Boys’ Sanitary Squad. To be sure, we 
also had evidence of wide and thought- 
ful reading, but when I hear some cur- 
rent criticisms of today’s schools, I think 
how poor some of those old Compre- 
hensive papers were, and am not so de- 





spairing of modern education as I might 
otherwise be. 

The test’s second hour was given to 
measuring the candidates’ comprehen- 
sion of new material: questions requir- 
ing written answers were asked on a 
short poem and a passage of prose, 
chosen partly because the students 
would almost certainly not have studied 
them in class. Hunting for such pieces 
and studying the pre-test results to see 
which were best fitted for the examina- 
tion was one of the most exciting jobs 
in the preparation of these tests. 

The final hour was devoted to a 
theme. Originally each examination 
posed a number of topics, from which 
the candidate could choose one to dis- 
cuss. But John Stalnaker did a study 
which showed that the theme grade was 
more likely to be a result of the topic 
chosen than of the candidate’s ability to 
write, and a youngster who is now Dean 
of Harvard College wrote a devastating 
theme to prove that none of the topics 
suggested in his year was really suitable 
for anyone who was prepared for the 
intellectual challenge of college. After 
that, the Examiners decided to have all 
candidates run the same race, and tried, 
with more or less success, to structure a 
single theme topic in such a way that 
the essays would be comparable. 


I have spent time on this dead exam- 
ination because, prejudiced as I am, I 
still think it was a good one. A test for 
admission to college ought, it seems to 
me, to have three main characteristics: 

First, it should measure a particular 
ability or field of knowledge in such a 
way as to differentiate with considerable 
accuracy among the candidates who 
take it. In other words, it should have 
validity: its scores should correlate rea- 
sonably well with school and college 
grades in English. I say “reasonably 
well,” not only because perfection in any 
test is impossible, but also because there 
are almost as many kinds of Freshman 
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English as there are colleges. To expect 
a very high correlation between any 
single test and such heterogeneous cri- 
teria is to be excessively naive. The 
Comprehensive Examinaton did differ- 
entiate with some accuracy among the 
students with respect to their literary 
background, comprehension of new ma- 
terial, and power of expression—writing 
was graded all through the paper, not 
only in the theme. 

A second desirable characteristic is 
that the test should be capable of re- 
liable grading. While this requirement 
is necessary if the grades are to have 
any significance whatever, it is not in 
itself sufficient to make them significant. 
Obviously, an arithmetic question ask- 
ing for the sum of two and two could be 
reliably graded, but it would be a ques- 
tion hardly significant for pupils above 
the kindergarten. Especially by propo- 
nents of objective testing, essay tests 
have been regarded as too unreliably 
read to be worth the time and effort they 
demand. But in the last years of the Com- 
prehensive Examination, reliability in- 
dices of .87, .88, and .87 were attained. 
To be sure, this is well below the 1.00 
of objective tests, but it is high enough 
to make the grades decidedly significant. 

Finally, such a test should require stu- 
dents to perform work essentially like 
that done in school or college in the 
subject tested. It should encourage those 
preparing for it to follow sound educa- 
tional methods rather than artificial 
mnemonics, or cramming. The influence 
of admissions testing procedures on 
teaching in the secondary schools, should 
never be underestimated. In this last re- 
spect lay the greatest strength of the 
Comprehensive. It encouraged both 
wide and close reading; it emphasized 
throughout the ability of the candidate 
to express on paper. No student who 
had gone through a sound secondary 
school training in English needed any 
special preparation for it. A good many 


schools, I know, used to give their Sen- 
iors old Board exams, then readily pro- 
curable, as a kind of special preparation. 
But with the wide variations possible in 
each of the three parts of the Compre- 
hensive, no cramming could help a 
dumb bunny very much. He would al- 
ways be asked to apply to new problems 
the skills and knowledge he had tried 
to master in school, and the more his 
teacher tried to prepare him, the better 
the instruction was likely to be. 

Well, if the test was that good, why 
did it die out? Mainly, because of the 
war. The Comprehensive needed a hun- 
dred or more teachers of English from 
schools and colleges as Readers. They 
could be assembled only in late June, 
after vacation had begun, when they 
could devote from ten days to two weeks 
to the job. When colleges moved to year- 
round operation, the old June week for 
written examinations had to go. A one- 
day testing session, wholly objective, had 
already proved its value in the selection 
of scholarship applicants; these tests, 
scored by clerks or by machine, could be 
given at any time of the year conven- 
ient for the colleges and schools; and for 
the past 29 years, though there has been 
much muttering among English teachers, 
no one has seriously suggested a return 
to a week of written examinations. 

In 1942, the College Board offered no 
test specifically labeled English. Then, 
in response to demand, a one-hour test 
in English Composition was included 
among the Achievement Tests. The first 
forms of this test consisted of a theme 
on a single topic. A lot of people worked 
very hard at setting and scoring the 
themes, in six successive tests during 
1943 and 1944. The highest reliability 
of reading we ever attained was about 
.57, as compared with the .88 of the 
Comprehensive. This simply wasn’t good 
enough to make the scores significant. 
So we tried variations: first, we asked 
for three totally disconnected para- 
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graphs, each on a different topic; then 
we asked for four paragraphs, a bit 
shorter. None of these efforts produced 
satisfactory results in either reliability 
or validity. Eventually, objective sec- 
tions began to creep into the test, until 
now some of its forms are wholly ob- 
jective. In others, about half the time 
is spent on what many of you know as 
an interlinear exercise. In this, the can- 
didate is presented with a badly garbled 
piece of prose, which he must correct by 
crossing out errors and writing emenda- 
tions between the lines. This exercise 
requires what the test-makers call free 
response: the candidate has to find the 
errors and use his judgment in how best 
to amend them; what he does in one 
sentence will affect what he must do in 
the next, so that he has to be able to 
carry a connected train of thought. He 
does not, however, have to compose 
original connected discourse. 


This is where we are now. Looking 
back, I can see clearly why the one-hour 
written tests failed. The single theme 
compelled a student to put all his eggs 
in one basket, a basket not of his choos- 
ing. The short paragraphs gave him only 
three or four baskets. One strength of 
objective tests is that they can have a 
great many items in a short time; the re- 
liability of a test depends largely on the 
number of judgments the candidate has 
to make and on which he can, in turn, be 
judged. Even though we tried to break 
the themes up into various elements— 
style, diction, mechanics, content, or- 
ganization—and judge them on each of 
these separately, we found the elements 
fluid, very hard to measure independ- 
ently. We came, regretfully but firmly, 
to the conclusion that one hour’s work 
is just not time enough to provide Read- 
ers with a sample of an unknown can- 
didate’s normal ability to write. 

This belief I still hold. I was one, 
therefore, who opposed the recent in- 
novation of the writing sample which a 


number of colleges have persuaded the 
College Board to offer. If this sample 
induces secondary schools to pay more 
attention to writing than many of them 
have paid, it may do some good. My 
own belief, however, is that it is not the 
fact that Board tests are now largely ob- 
jective which has decreased the amount 
of writing in some schools. Rather it is 
the fact that the English teachers have 
too many jobs to do outside of their 
actual teaching, and too many pupils in 
too many classes for them to be able to 
keep up with the flood of papers which 
would inundate them if they asked for 
as much writing as they or we would 
like. Moreover, since some colleges have 
stated that they will not grade the writ- 
ing sample, but merely want it to look 
at, in case they wish more information 
about an applicant, I think this treat- 
ment of the sample will hardly induce a 
schoolteacher to spend more time on 
composition than he already does. Fin- 
ally, if these samples are regarded as 
truly representative of a student’s abil- 
ity to write, I feel certain that grave in- 
justice may be done. I doubt that at any 
college they will be read with the care 
given by Board Readers to the one-hour 
themes, and if those rigidly supervised 
tests, despite every effort, proved un- 
reliable and invalid, I cannot help think- 
ing that the writing samples will be even 
more so. 


Are we, then, to be thrust back on ob- 
jective testing in English Composition? 
To the horror of some of you, no doubt, 
I must admit that, though I would like 
to avoid this, it does not seem to me a 
fate worse than death. To measure abil- 
ity to write by anything short of com- 
pelling the student to do some actual 
writing seems on the face of it ridicu- 
lous. It is so described by Philip Marson, 
an old Comprehensive Reader, in his re- 
cent book, A Teacher Speaks. And this 
is how I thought, before having any ex- 
perience with objective tests. My pres- 
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ent contention, however, is that English 
is a combination of skills and knowledge, 
so intricately intertwined that a direct 
measurement of one is very likely to af- 
ford an indirect measure of another. For 
example, the Verbal portion of the SAT, 
on which no writing is done, has gener- 
ally been a better predictor of Freshman 
English, even of Freshman courses in 
composition, than written tests have 
been, simply because it measures so 
thoroughly a student’s range and accur- 
acy in the use of words. Words are, 
after all, the substance of all writing. 
Similarly, objective items in the present 
English Composition Test which require 
the student to edit poor grammar, to 
show some logical sense of organization 
of ideas, or to exhibit a feeling for 
thythm or style, have usually succeeded 
in identifying those who can write at 
least acceptably. I say “usually”—there 
are exceptions, I know. My colleague at 
Yale, Ben Nangle, has discovered a lad 
who secured terrifyingly high scores on 
the Verbal Aptitude and the English 
Composition Test, but who, in a theme 
of a page and a quarter, made 22 spell- 
ing errors and wrote some bad sentences. 
I am trying to get this case investigated: 
I want to know what school the young- 
ster came from, what his grades were 
there, and what has happened to him in 
college. If any of you come across sim- 
ilar serious discrepancies between en- 
trance test scores and ability to write, I 
wish you would send me the names of 
the students and their schools, and the 
dates on which the tests were taken. I 
want very much to start an investigation. 
The College Board Examiners ought to 
know how frequently these cases occur. 


Questions of expense—readers cost 
money and take time—as well as of re- 
liability and validity may compel the 
College Board to use objective testing 
in the regular admission series for some 
time to come. If 100 Readers were need- 
ed for 6,000 candidates in the old Com- 


prehensive, how many Readers would 
we need for 100,000 candidates if we 
went to written exams today? Where 
would we get them? How could we pay 
them? Not until colleges and schools de- 
mand and support such expenses in time 
and money can the College Board aban- 
don the present tests. Even now, how- 
ever, we offer an Advanced Placement 
English examination, which is, in many 
ways, like the old Comprehensive, and 
is now taken by as many students as 
ever sat for the Comprehensive at any 
one session. To say that the CEEB tests 
are wholly objective is not true. 


My time is fast running out. But I 
would like to end by linking once more 
the teaching and testing of English. 


My chief concern about our present, 
mainly objective, tests in English Com- 
position is that they fail to meet the 
third requirement of a good admissions 
test which I cited a while back: they do 
not ask the student to perform work like 
the work he does in school or college 
English classes. And they have no ap- 
parent connection with literature. I de- 
plore the severance of these two parts 
of English: I hope you who teach com- 
position require a lot of reading from 
your students, as, when I taught litera- 
ture, I required a lot of writing from 
mine. If the secondary schools begin to 
concentrate on training candidates to 
put the right marks on an answer sheet, 
I fear that they will stray far from the 
major aims of all English teaching: the 
complementary aims of helping students 
to read with understanding and delight, 
and to write with accuracy and clarity. 
I still think that a student well trained in 
these aims will do better, even on pure- 
ly objective tests, than one whose teach- 
ers have drilled him on finding the 
“right” answers to multiple choice items. 
But I know that panicky parents will in- 
sist on more of what they consider spe- 
cific preparation, and that too many 
teachers will be equally misguided. Is 
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there any way for the College Board to 
create a test which will actively encour- 
age better teaching of English in school 
and college? 

Not, I am afraid, under the present 
dispensations, at least for Seniors. This 
kind of test cannot be given in one hour, 
and most colleges are too eager for 
quick results to support a longer testing 
time. But it has been suggested that an 
examination much like the Comprehen- 
sive might be given at the end of the 
11th grade. There would be no pressure 
from colleges to secure scores in a hurry, 
since these students would not be candi- 
dates for admission in that year. In late 
June, Readers could be brought together 
for a training session, provided with di- 
rections and graded sample answers at 
various levels, and then sent to their 
homes to read a given number of books 
more or less at leisure, being paid so 
much per book. The expense of housing 
and feeding an army of Readers would 
be largely avoided. A small central com- 
mittee could take care of books about 
which any Reader found himself in 
doubt. This is approximately how the 


British manage to read an amazing num- 
ber of written examinations—scripts, as 
they call them. 

In such a procedure, the reliability of 
reading might not be as high as we at- 
tained in the old Comprehensive, but it 
might well be high enough to make the 
grades Significant. Wide use of such an 
examination would, in my opinion, do 
more to upgrade the teaching of English 
in secondary schools than almost any 
other conceivable project. Eventually, it 
might well bring to you in the colleges 
far fewer lads and lasses who, though 
bright, are still so ill-trained as to need 
in reading and writing remedial work 
below the college level. In setting up 
such an examination there would be a 
great many problems: expense, the dis- 
covery and training of Readers, and so 
on. If the people of America want their 
children well taught in English, there is 
money enough to support such a scheme, 
I am sure. If you in the colleges want it 
badly enough to persuade your admis- 
sions officers and Presidents of its desir- 
ability, the College Board will do its best 
to find ways and means. 


The following three papers on research in composition and communica- 
tion comprised the entire program for Panel 1 at the Cincinnati conven- 


tion. 





Methodology in Research in Composition 


TAYLOR CULBERT! 


Although for various reasons some 
people seem to resist efforts to perform 
research in the area of composition, few 
deny the importance of composition and 
the need for more precise information 
about it than is currently available. One 
of the main difficulties besetting the 
would-be researcher in composition is 
that he has probably been trained in an- 
other area—literature. We all know that 
brand-new PhD’s join English depart- 
ments clutching their diplomas hotly in 
their hands prepared to do all kinds of 
research on final e’s in Chaucer or Mil- 
ton’s concept of something or other. Yet, 
as we know from experience, they are 
destined to spend a good part of their 
time and efforts on composition. This 
may or may not be a good thing; that is 


not the question at this moment. What is 
important at the moment is that their 
training does not equip them, it seems to 
me, to do research in this area in which 
so much of their effort is expended. The 
PhD in literature must learn new meth- 
ods; steal them from his friends in other 


departments would be more exact 
though less elegant, if he intends to seek 
answers to questions about composition. 
He is competent to ask the questions 
that need answers; his experience of 
teaching two or three sections of fresh- 
man composition each semester must, 
in the course of time, suggest questions 
and problems to him. It is only when he 
seeks the answers that he runs into 
trouble. 


Before I say more about the difficul- 
ties the would-be researcher in composi- 
tion faces because of his inadequate 
knowledge of appropriate procedures, I 


10hio University. Read as a paper on Panel 
1, “Research in Composition and Communica- 
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would like to mention a couple of other 
brick walls he will run into. First, in the 
course of ordinary research in literature, 
he does not have to deal with people 
nor, often, ask favors of them. He can 
take his edition of Robinson’s Chaucer 
and probe and pry and question and 
conjecture to his heart’s content, and 
neither Robinson nor Chaucer seems to 
mind at all. But as soon as he starts do- 
ing the same sort of thing in the area of 
composition, he finds that he has to get 
the active aid and cooperation of his 
colleagues who also teach composition; 
and he has to obtain the help of many 
students who, after all, must write the 
compositions on which he is going to 
work. Parenthetically, the students are 
not too hard to convince, but enlisting 
his fellow faculty members is sometimes 
a ticklish problem. Although they may, 
out of kindness and good manners, try 
to conceal it, he soon becomes aware 
that requests to grade papers so that the 
results may be studied are actually re- 
garded as impositions. Some teachers of 
composition feel almost as a matter of 
principle that examining the way in 
which they grade papers or teach their 
classes is an intrusion into a private and 
personal realm, an area that should not 
be subject to inquiry. This is understand- 
able and to some extent, I believe, valid. 
Others who are willing to help simply 
do not have the extra time to devote to 
experiments that have been hatched by 
some colleague. My point is that re- 
search in composition compels the re- 
searcher to deal with busy, touchy peo- 
ple who may or may not want to be 
examined, whereas Chaucer's Knight 
will stand still, and forever be available 
for any examination of him that we may 
dream up without so much as a “by 
your leave.” 
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The second brick wall that the re- 
searcher in composition encounters is 
the fact that he needs support from both 
the administration and the treasurer’s 
office. The department as a whole, the 
chairman of the department, the director 
of composition, the deans, all must be 
persuaded to permit the proposed pro- 
ject to be carried out. And particularly 
the treasurer’s office, or at least some 
source of financial support, must be 
lined up. It seems that research in com- 
position costs money; there is equipment 
to buy, the time of faculty and students 
to be paid for, and, for all the projects 
I know of, miscellaneous expenses of 
considerable size, all of which cost im- 
measurably more than the slight costs of 
ordinary literary research. As soon as 
one starts to talk of setting up control 
sections, of controlling the make-up of 
test sections, of experimenting with sec- 
tions of different sizes, it is obvious that 
the administration, the registrar, and a 
host of others are involved. To a far 
greater extent than literary research on, 
say, narrative technique in Beowulf, re- 
search in the area of composition re- 
quires the willing and active cooperation 
of many people. It is true, of course, that 
a study of Beowulf is cooperative, the 
articles and books of scholars are drawn 
upon, but the writers of those studies are 
cooperating only passively and without 
their knowing it. Few deans and fewer 
treasurers can be induced to cooperate 
without their being aware of what they 
are doing. 


Now, let’s get back more specifically 
to the matter of methods of research in 
the area of composition. Rather than talk 
generally and abstractly about this, I 
would like to base my remarks on some 
studies that we have in progress at Ohio 
University and illustrate the methods 
that I believe are appropriate to research 
in this area by reference to those that 
we have been led to use in our work. 
We start with perfectly obvious ques- 


tions, the sort everyone has in mind: 
how much less do students learn in large 
classes than in small? what method of 
instruction should be adopted for the 
student who misspells fifteen simple 
words in every theme? why is it that 
my office mate, who is otherwise a fairly 
decent chap, gave that paper a B when 
I know that it is not worth more than a 
D? or even the more embarrassing ques- 
tion, what grade would I give today to 
this paper to which I gave a C minus 
last semester? and finally, the crucial 
question (which is most likely to be 
asked when I am confronted with a pile 
of papers to be graded , how much im- 
provement, if any, is effected by the con- 
ventional requirement of two semesters 
in composition? There are, of course, 
other questions, but these give some 
idea of the kind of questions to which 
we want answers. 


In our particular case, we perhaps 
hampered our efforts to discover the 
answers by our adherence to certain be- 
liefs: for example, with all respect to the 
machine-graded test, we were certain 
that the only testing device that would 
tell us how good a particular composition 
was, that would take into account all its 
parts and aspects and would also evalu- 
ate how they were, or were not, fitted 
together, was a real, live grader, a teach- 
er of composition. In the end, we saw 
that graders in the usual, laborious way 
would have to be used any time we 
asked “how much,” any time we wanted 
to know anything about how well a stu- 
dent wrote or how much one reader's 
grades differed from another’s or how 
much improvement was achieved by this 
teaching method or by that plan of con- 
ducting composition classes. So far, so 
good. All we must do is find out about 
the graders. We would start by discover- 
ing how consistent our measuring device 
was, how the graders differed from each 
other and how they differed from them- 
selves in grading the same papers. In 
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time, we learned a more impressive way 
of saying this—we were studying inter- 
scorer and intra-scorer reliability. 

And here our troubles started. We 
needed a few graders and a few papers 
for them to grade, and then we could 
study the results. But which graders and 
which papers? A sample would be fine, 
but we remembered something unpleas- 
ant about samples and the Literary Di- 
gest, and we did not want to make that 
mistake, whatever it was. Our friends in 
other departments, more experienced in 
these matters than we, suggested the use 
of stratified samples, valid samples that 
promised to include both good and bad 
papers in the right proportions, rightness 
being determined in this case by grade 
distribution in composition during the 
preceding year. Eighteen graders, all of 
whom regularly taught composition, 
were nominated by more or less the 
same process of calculated randomness. 


The cooperation of the director of 
composition brought us 1900 imprompt- 
us, written by all the students in the 
first semester course in composition. On 
the basis of the grades received on pre- 
vious impromptus by the writer of each 
of these themes, and on the assumption 
that a student whose last three or four 
impromptus averaged B would doubtless 
write a good theme this time and that 
a student whose last several impromptus 
averaged F would probably write an- 
other F, or at least a bad paper, we 
grouped our 1900 themes into piles of 
probable A themes, probable B themes, 
probable C themes and so on. Then we 
determined, by a projection of the grade 
distribution of the past several semes- 
ters in this course, the probable grade 
distribution for this course during the 
current semester. This told us what per 
cent of our sample should be papers in 
our A pile, what per cent papers in the 
B pile, and so on. Finally, by reference 
to a table of random numbers, we were 
able to select from each pile the actual 
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papers we would use, with reasonable 
assurance that our sample would contain 
a fair proportion of good and bad papers. 
If there is a moral to all this, it is the 
following: We are dealing here with 
material and procedures that are sub- 
ject to statistical analysis. We can dem- 
onstrate mathematically the precise de- 
gree of validity our sample possesses; no 
literary critic or student of literature can 
say (or would want to say) this sort of 
thing about his procedures, valid though 
they may be. So far in our project, we 
are dealing with facts of a quite differ- 
ent order than the facts connected with 
some interpretation of Hamlet, or some 
discussion of point of view in Henr 

James, if indeed “facts” is the right word 
at all in such a context. 


To return to our project—the repro- 
duction of the actual student papers in 
the sample presented a mechanical prob- 
lem. We needed one complete set of our 
fifty papers in the sample for each of the 
eighteen readers. We could not do this 
the easy way, by typing stencils of some 
kind, because the very process of typing 
would eliminate the factors of student 
handwriting and the general impression 
of messiness or neatness created by the 
actual paper. Reproduction by a Verifax 
machine was an adequate solution. It 
provided as many copies of each paper 
as we needed and preserved perfectly 
the appearance of the original paper. 

The papers were then graded. Each 
grader was asked to treat the papers 
exactly as he ordinarily treated im- 
promptus—making whatever editorial 
changes, marginal comments, terminal 
remarks, or whatnot he usually did 
make. One weakness in our procedure 
is apparent at this point: we were un- 
able to get the graders to grade the 
papers without their being aware that 
they were participating in a test. What 
is introduced into the whole picture by 
this awareness we do not know; we just 
have to recognize it as a limitation. 
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Although we are interested in the ac- 
tual grades given to the various papers, 
in the range of grades any particular 
paper receives, and in the standard de- 
viation of the grades, and in the median 
grade on each paper, we are more inter- 
ested in discovering, if we can, why one 
paper for which the median grade is D 
has a large standard deviation and an- 
other paper, also having a median grade 
of D, has a small standard deviation. To 
put it in less technical language, we find 
that for one paper the grades cluster 
around C; the paper gets several C’s, 
several C-+-’s, and several C—’s. Another 
paper, also receiving a median grade of 
C, actually gets grades of A, B, C, D, 
and F. We want to know why. We want 
to know what there is about the second 
paper that leads to this great disparity in 
grades. What elements in that second 
paper are evaluated differently by the 
different graders. 

Our search for the answers to these 
questions is as systematic and objective 
as we can make it, but still it involves 
interpretation on the part of the re- 
searchers. We are forced to interpret the 
little arrows, squiggles, check marks, ab- 
breviations, circlings, underlinings, and 
comments that appear on the corrected 
papers and to record them in an orderly 
way as an indication of what the grader 
based his grade on. In this phase of our 
work, we are, by necessity, far from the 
statistical certainty that we enjoyed in 
the earlier stages. Nevertheless, we 
strive to render all our techniques and 
procedures as objective and verifiable 
as possible. 

We have other studies in progress. Re- 
lated to the above study is our examina- 
tion of the extent to which a grader 
varies from himself in the grading of 


the same themes. Exactly one year from 
the time the fifty papers in the preceding 
experiment were graded (in order to 
eliminate as much as possible any men- 
tal bias arising from the season or the 
point reached in the course), we shall 
ask the same graders to regrade the 
same papers. Study of the results should 
enable us to define the kinds of papers 
or to isolate particular elements in 
papers which cause a grader to arrive 
at different evaluations of the same es- 
say. These will be the elements on which 
that grader has not developed a firm 
policy. On the basis of a pilot study, we 
are fairly certain that graders are not 
perfectly consistent. 

In addition, the graded papers of our 
first experiment are being subjected to 
another kind of study—where it will lead 
or what results will be obtained, or what 
they will mean when we do obtain them, 
we do not know now. But just to see 
what happens, we are making the fol- 
lowing studies: 

1. A study of redundancy, i.e. the extent 
to which subjects can replace deleted 
words 
Computation of verb-adjective ratios 
Computation of readability scores 
Computation of human interest scores 
. Computation of type-token ratios 

All of these will be examined to see 
how they correlate with the grades given 
the papers by our readers. For our pur- 
poses here, the essential point concern- 
ing these analyses is that the procedures 
employed have already been developed, 
are all fairly rigid, and require the min- 
imum amount of interpretation by the 
researcher. They are largely mechanical 
in nature, a far cry from the kind of 
thinking and the kind of activity re- 
quired of us when we serve as literary 
critics. 
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A Composition Research Project in Progress 


Dorotuy M. Burrows}! 


Attempting to measure the progress of 
students taking composition courses or 
to determine what kinds of improvement 
(as well as how much) they make with- 
in a limited time is not a new kind of 
research project. Articles and extended 
studies dealing with various aspects of 
this central problem are numerous, per- 
haps because composition teachers are 
at least as earnestly eager as other teach- 
ers to obtain objective evidence of the 
beneficial effects of their labors. Un- 
doubtedly this kind of motivation was 
to some degree involved when, in 1957, 
the Writing Laboratory faculty of the 
General College at the University of 
Minnesota undertook a testing program, 
one of whose purposes was to explore 
and evaluate the outcomes of G. C. 31B, 
a freshman composition course officially 
entitled Organizing Ideas. Since that 
evaluation study has not yet been com- 
pleted, the following remarks are in- 
tended merely to describe the proced- 
ures followed in the course of this re- 
search project and to indicate some of 
the special problems that have arisen, 
but not to offer any definitive interpre- 
tations of results so far obtained. 

G. C. 81B is an elective one-quarter 
course, the second member of a series 
of six composition courses each of which 
is designed to contribute in some par- 
ticular way to the student’s progress in 
learning to employ various forms of 
reading and writing as means of explor- 
ing and dealing with experience. Thus 
G. C. 31B is an integral part of the whole 
Writing Laboratory program, which, in 
turn, is so planned as to be a functional, 





1University of Minnesota. An_ evaluation 
study of the course in organizing ideas offered 
at the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. Read as a paper on Panel 1, “Re- 
search in Composition and Communication,” 
CCCC convention, Cincinnati, March 31, 1960. 
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organic part of the “life-centered” two- 
year general education curriculum to 
which the General College is committed. 
The first course in the Writing Labora- 
tory sequence, G. C. 381A, introduces the 
student to the study of language and 
gives him practice in those forms of 
reading and writing which (as the col- 
lege bulletin states) will enrich his 
awareness of himself and of his relations 
with his friends and members of his 
family. His compositions, using chiefly 
descriptive and simple narrative mater- 
ials drawn from his own experience, 
stress concrete and specific presentation 
of the results of his observation and his 
self-examination. In contrast, G. C. 31B 
proposes to teach the student how to 
organize his ideas clearly, express them 
effectively in expository forms, and in- 
crease his skill in comprehending the 
kinds of reading he encounters in col- 
lege textbooks, articles in periodicals, 
and other sorts of non-fiction. He is ex- 
pected to construct outlines and to ex- 
pand these into orderly and well- 
developed essays, and at the same time 
to improve the accuracy and effective- 
ness of his use of language. Though an 
interest in probing into the values of 
G. C. 31B in its relation to the whole 
Writing Laboratory program and to the 
educational principles of the General 
College curriculum underlay the plans 
for a study of this course, the primary 
impetus of the project was a desire to 
assess the functions and effectiveness of 
G. C. 31B in terms of its success in ful- 
filling its own specific objectives. 


Since the evaluation study of G. C. 
81B was designed to focus on measur- 
ing outcomes of the kind of learning ex- 
perience implicit in the plan and idea of 
the course, rather than on the useful- 
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ness of specific texts or the classroom 
methods used by individual teachers, the 
plans for the project were fairly ambi- 
tious. The design projected as specific 
and thorough a study as resources would 
permit: a testing program was to be 
continued in G. C. 31B classes through 
two to four years, so that data would be 
adequate in variety and quantity to pro- 
duce valid conclusions, and so _ that 
temporary conditions (such as particular 
materials used at any one time) might 
not distort or unduly influence results. 
The plan involved administering a series 
of tests not only to a considerable num- 
ber of G. C. 31B classes during several 
school terms but also to “control” groups, 
whose performance would serve as a 
check on the results obtained from test- 
ing the G. C. 31B students. Two kinds 
of “controls” were to be used: classes 
in G. C. 30B, a grammar-review course 
in which compositions are not ordinarily 
required, and classes in G. C. 381A, a 
more elementary composition course 
than G. C. 31B, with different purposes 
and content (briefly described above). 
Thus it was hoped that, if tests could be 
found or devised that really would meas- 
ure the quality of student performance 
in the reading and writing skills empha- 
sized in G. C. 31B, a comparison of test- 
results from G. C. 81B classes with those 
from “control” groups would indicate 
whether G. C. 81B was doing more to 
achieve its own goals than the other 
courses were doing in those particular 
areas. 


The accumulation of data began in 
the fall quarter of 1957, and continued 
through the winter quarter of 1960. The 
data at present assembled include in- 
formation supplied by the student and 
by college records, as well as the results 
of objective tests, essay tests, and a ques- 
tionnaire, each type of material being 
expected to throw a different kind of 
light on the effectiveness of G. C. 31B. 
Objective standardized tests were ad- 


ministered for measurement of progress 
in understandings and skills in reading 
and in critical judgment of the quality 
of writing. An extensive themes-testing 
program was conducted to evaluate the 
improvement resulting from a quarter's 
instruction and practice in organization 
of ideas and expository composition. The 
questionnaire (used only once) was 
given so that the students’ own critical 
reaction to the values of their experience 
in G. C. 81B might be obtained. The 
following paragraphs briefly describe 
how data of these various kinds were 
gathered. 

Certain factual information was re- 
corded for each student participating in 
the study: age, sex, previous college- 
level composition courses taken, current 
composition course and section, high 
school rank, score on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination, and score on the American 
Council on Education Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test. (The latter two scores were 
entered in terms of percentile rankings, 
the norm group being all University of 
Minnesota freshmen.) The principal use 
to which these data have so far been 
put is to provide presumptive evidence 
that the experimental group (G. C. 31B 
students) is significantly similar to the 
“control” groups in scholastic aptitude, 


language skills, and high school aca-: 


demic performance. No statistical anal- 
yses or correlations involving these fig- 
ures have yet been attempted. 


Two kinds of objective standardized 
tests have been administered. Writing 
tests, Forms 2A and 2B in the series of 
Sequential Tests of Educational Pro- 
gress (commonly called the STEP tests), 
were the first to be given. Three G. C. 
80B classes (the “controls”) and four 
G. C. 31B classes took alternate forms at 
beginning and end of the fall quarter of 
1957. These tests present the student 
with eight short compositions, each fol- 
lowed by seven or eight questions with 
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suggested answers among which the stu- 
dent makes a choice. The questions test 
his judgment of the theme's focus, or- 
ganization, adequacy of development, 
paragraphing, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and spelling, as well as his sens- 
itiveness to appropriate and effective 
use of language. The publishers of this 
test provide devices for interpreting the 
results in terms of “converted scores” 
and “percentile bands.” The second kind 
of standardized test was the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test for Colleges and 
Senior High Schools, which was used 
during the winter quarter of 1959 in 
five sections of G. C. 381B and five “con- 
trol” sections of G. C. 81A, alternate 
forms being given at beginning and end 
of the quarter. This test measures, first, 
the student’s ability to comprehend nine 
expository paragraphs (such as might 
appear in college texts) and to choose 
the right answers to content questions, 
and, second, his ability to recognize the 
correct definitions or synonyms for one 
hundred words. Comparison of a G. C. 
31B student’s initial and final scores not 
only with national norms but with each 
other and with scores made by members 
of the “control” group was expected to 
yield some evidence of whether and how 
much G. C. 31B had strengthened his 
ability to understand ordinary exposi- 
tory prose. 


A large body of data has resulted from 
the extensive theme-testing program. 
Some features of this program have re- 
mained constant, but others have been 
intentionally varied from quarter to 
quarter. In the first phase of the pro- 
gram, one “control” section of G. C. 30B 
and four sections of G. C. 81B wrote 
initial and final impromptu themes on 
topics taken from the essay-test manual 
of the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress. Directions specified that time 
for composing these themes should be 
limited to thirty-five minutes, which 


proved to be too short a time to permit 
General College students to produce 
themes of the quality of which they were 
usually capable in the customary two- 
period Writing Laboratory class (110 
minutes). The STEP topics also seemed 
unsatisfactory, posing composition prob- 
lems quite different from and more com- 
plex than those which G. C. 31B classes 
were ordinarily required to deal with. 
Consequently, four sections of G. C. 
31B were asked to write double-period 
initial and final impromptus in the win- 
ter quarter of 1958, using one subject 
devised by members of the Writing Lab- 
oratory faculty for the January testing 
and a different subject in March. Exact- 
ly the same conditions (subjects and 
time-allowance) governed the writing of 
initial and final impromptus by five 
“control” sections of G. C. 381A in the 
winter quarter of 1959. In addition, at 
the end of winter quarter, 1959, another 
variation of the theme-test was tried. 
Students in three G. C. 31B classes were 
told the topic for their final impromptu 
several days before being asked to write 
the theme, and were given an oppor- 
tunity to compose in advance an outline 
which they could then have at hand and 
use during the composition of the final 
essay. In intent and effect, this variation 
increased the writing-time because it en- 
abled students who had previously done 
their thinking and planning to devote 
the whole examination period (110 min- 
utes ) to expressing their thoughts as ac- 
curately and effectively as they could. 
It was expected that the opportunity to 
write from a previously prepared outline 
would constitute a material advantage 
whose effect would be apparent when 
scores on these themes were compared 
(1) with scores on themes produced by 
the G. C. 31A classes writing at the same 
time on the same topic, but without pre- 
viously prepared outlines, and (2) with 
scores on the G. C. 31B themes written 
on the same topic, but without prepared 
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outlines, at the end of the winter quarter 
of 1958. 

However, results of this variation in 
the testing procedure were felt to be in- 
conclusive. Accordingly, the experiment 
was repeated with additional modifica- 
tions in the winter quarter of 1960. The 
topic used in January, 1958, and January, 
1959, was again employed for a double- 
period essay test given to three “control” 
sections of G. C. 31A and four sections 
of G. C. 31B in January, 1960. At the 
end of the quarter, both the “control” 
group and the G. C. 31B students were 
required to prepare outlines ahead of 
time and to use these plans as the basis 
of their final impromptus, which the stu- 
dents knew were to be their final ex- 
aminations in both courses. Moreover, 
this time the subject for the final im- 
promptus was the one which had been 
used for the January test-themes instead 
of the one used in the March testing in 
1958 and 1959. The subject for the final 
theme was made the same as that for 
the initial impromptu so that the stu- 
dent’s problem in choosing and organiz- 
ing appropriate materials would be ex- 
actly the same at the end of the quarter 
as at the beginning, and so that the pos- 
sibility of his finding one topic easier or 
more congenial to deal with than the 
other might be eliminated. It was 
thought, too, that a comparison of the 
student’s handling of the same composi- 
tion problem at the beginning and at the 
end of the term might furnish better evi- 
dence of whether his skill in composition 
had increased during the quarter than 
his treatment of a different problem 
might yield. 

The scoring of themes was done by 
grading teams, each team consisting of 
two members of the Writing Laboratory 
faculty. Shortly after the writing of each 
set of themes produced before the win- 
ter quarter of 1960, every department 
member received copies of several sam- 
ple themes, chosen from the set to rep- 
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resent a considerable range of quality. 
He was asked to give each of these 
papers two scores, one for total effective- 
ness (with emphasis on organization) 
and one for mechanics, being guided in 
his grading by a statement of criteria 
previously adopted for use in the theme- 
testing program. The grade scale ranged 
from a low of 1 to a high of 10. A few 
days later, these sample papers were dis- 
cussed at a department faculty meeting, 
agreement (often this was a compro- 
mise) being reached there as to what 
score for effectiveness and what score 
for mechanics each essay should receive. 
The sample papers or “comparison 
themes” thus graded by community de- 
cision then constituted the chief criteria 
for the scoring of the set of twenty-five 
to thirty themes which was delivered to 
each team immediately after this “re- 
fresher” session. The specific statement 
of criteria, the department discussion, 
and the agreement on scores for the 
sample themes were features of the test- 
ing procedures aimed at securing max- 
mum uniformity of judgment in the scor- 
ing of the actual test-themes. 


After receiving a set of essays, each 
grader scored them independently, not 
marking the papers but recording his 
separate scores for effectiveness and for 
mechanics on a tabulation sheet. When 
all grades had been reported by both 
team members, they were compared, 
and the “final” grades were then as- 
signed to each theme. Surprisingly often, 
the two graders agreed on one or both 
scores for a particular paper. If they dis- 
agreed on any score by not more than 
two points on the ten-point scale, the 
“final” grade recorded was an average 
of the grades reported. In the relatively 
few instances where the divergence was 
three or more points, a third grader 
read the paper, and the “final” score was 
arbitrarily determined to be the average 
of the two most nearly corresponding 


grades. 
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For the last administration of the 
theme-testing program (in the winter 
of 1960), a change was made in the 
scoring plan. Papers collected in January 
were not scored shortly thereafter but 
were reserved to be combined with 
those produced in March, so that scor- 
ing teams would receive a mixture of 
approximately fifty initial and final es- 
says, some of them written by G. C. 31B 
classes and some by the G. C. 31A “con- 
trol” group. Since the same topic was 
used by all students writing at both the 
beginning and the end of the quarter, 
and since all identification was removed 
from the papers, it was expected that 
judgment of the quality of any of these 
themes could not be influenced by the 
grader's awareness of whether the essay 
was an initial or a final paper or whether 
it was written by a G. C. 31A or a G. C. 
31B student. Thus it was hoped that as 
completely objective and consistent ap- 
plication of grading criteria as is human- 
ly attainable might be realized. As this 
stage of the experiment is not yet con- 
cluded, how successful this device was 
cannot now be reported. 


The questionnaire mentioned earlier 
was filled out only by G. C. 31B students 
at the end of the fall term in 1957. An- 
swers to several of its items provide 
some insight into what the students 
found valuable in the course and how 
much they thought they benefited from 
it. A number of students, availing them- 
selves of the opportunity for free com- 
ment, expressed the belief that they 
had made important gains in readin 
and writing skills as a result of taking 
the course. However, though these com- 
ments are understandably gratifying to 
the teacher and the department, such 
subjective evidence must be accepted 
with great caution and cannot be very 
fruitfully correlated with test results. 

As each series of test results became 
available, the information was recorded 
by clerical workers in the department 
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office. Test data, along with the facts 
reported by students about themselves 
or gleaned from college records, were 
entered on file cards, each card bearing 
all the data for an individual student. 
Later, these data were sorted and tab- 
ulated, and the median, quartile, and 
mean scores for each series of scores 
were figured. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire have been assembled in sum- 
maries. But, obviously, the processing of 
data has only begun, for no statistical 
analysis has yet been attempted because 
of a lack of funds to secure the services 
of qualified statisticians. At this date, 
preliminary examination and interpreta- 
tion of the test scores and of the replies 
to the questionnaire have been complet- 
ed and are being digested in a “progress 
report,” but it must be emphasized that 
such interpretation can yield only highly 
tentative conclusions, which must be 
checked and verified by appropriate sta- 
tistical analysis before they can be con- 
sidered to be meaningful. Preliminary 
examination of test results, for example, 
seems to support the tentative conclu- 
sion that the objective STEP tests in 
writing did not produce results very use- 
ful for measurement of General College 
students, and neither did the STEP es- 
say tests. The Nelson-Denny reading 
and vocabulary tests, on the other hand, 
do appear to have provided some evi- 
dence of improvement in reading skills. 
Results of the theme-testing program 
seem to be more promising for the two- 
hour tests than for the shorter test. 
Whether the added opportunity to use a 
previously prepared outline resulted in 
improved performance remains an open 
question, results from the last testing 
not yet being available for study or even 
preliminary evaluation. Many questions 
remain to be answered after the last 
data are assembled and the whole body 
of information has been subjected to 
thorough statistical analysis. 


During the course of the evaluation 
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study of G. C. 31B, certain special prob- 
lems have been encountered which are 
likely to arise in any similar project. 
Perhaps mention of some of these may 
be of value to persons elsewhere who 
contemplate an evaluation study of a 
composition course. It appeared that, 
at least for General College students, re- 
sults of the STEP writing tests were not 
very meaningful because of the particu- 
lar device provided for interpretation of 
scores, and results of the STEP essay 
tests were effectually nullified by the 
unrealistic limitation of writing time. 
The Nelson-Denny test did supply some 
usable results, but the specific meaning 
of these test in terms of reading skills 
‘(as separated from mastery of vocabu- 
lary) is uncertain. No standardized read- 
ing tests really appropriate for the pur- 
poses of the G. C. 31B study were dis- 
covered. As for the theme-testing pro- 
gram, the disquieting possibility that 
even identical theme scores reported by 
different graders may not really repre- 
sent identical quality in the theme or 
accurately express its quality, in spite of 
use of the same specific criteria by the 
graders, cannot be discounted. Most of 
all, the difficulty of attaining reliable and 
positive results from attempts to meas- 
ure the progress or improvement of stu- 
dents in writing skills within one quarter 
of a college year is very real. The smaller 
the gain, the harder it is to measure; yet 
none but relatively small gains can real- 
istically be expected from most students 


within a three-month period. Realization 
of this fact should forewarn an investi- 
gator not to be disappointed by lack of 
spectacular evidence of improvement in 
composition skills within a short time. 
Finally, it should be stressed again that 
to carry through an extended evaluation 
study of a composition course and to 
obtain meaningful interpretation of the 
data collected is costly in both time and 
money. The theme-grading program 
adds a considerable paper-reading bur- 
den to the already heavy assignments of 
composition teachers—so heavy a_bur- 
den that a study of the kind reported 
here can be undertaken only with the 
generous and self-sacrificial assistance of 
chronically overworked personnel. More- 
over, substantial endowment is needed— 
but all too often not available—to finance 
the really thorough accumulation of data 
and the statistical analysis of results re- 
quired for conclusive interpretation of 
the effectiveness of a composition course. 
Conscientious teachers, department 
heads, and administrators will no doubt 
continue earnestly to wish and manfully 
to try to measure the outcome of their 
composition classes even though the bar- 
rier of insufficient funds impedes them. 
As this progress report suggests, some- 
thing can be done with meager financial 
resources, but to attain the desideratum 
of a really significant evaluation study 
of a composition course requires some- 
what more substantial support. 
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Possibilities For Research in 


Composition and 


Communication 


CuHaARLES T. BRown! 


A personal comment first, that you 
may know the orientation from which I 
speak. I have an immense faith in the 
contribution of intellectual effort to the 
good of the human race. 

As an intellectual I consider the search 
for truth as the cardinal value. As Nor- 
bert Wiener says in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Review, the policeman is duty 
bound to endanger his life in order to 
catch a criminal. I am not. I may run. 
The soldier is duty bound to stay at his 
post and follow orders even if he is cer- 
tain it means his death. This he knows 
and if he turns and runs he will be 
hunted by the military and haunted by 
his conscience for the rest of his days. 
As a civilian I may without censure run 
from the stricken battle field. 

But I am a professor and I have there- 
by assumed a responsibility. Says Wiener 
... “This is a very severe responsibility. 
It cannot be satisfied by merely selecting 
for their studies those regions in which 
exploration is easy, nor can they protect 
their records of success by refusing to 
entertain tentative ideas which on fur- 
ther investigation prove to be erroneous. 
Indeed, the man who has never gone 
beyond his obvious capabilities and has 
an unbroken record of intellectual suc- 
cesses, without some failures to set 
against them, has in all probability not 
worked to the limit of his powers and is 
to be blamed rather than praised, for 
preferring security to the discharge of 
his intellectual function.” 

And now I'll let you carry that line of 
teasoning wherever you may. I want to 
get to a second point. 


Western Michigan University. Read as a 
paper on Panel 1, “Research in Composition 
and Communication,” CCCC convention, Cin- 
Cinnati, March 31, 1960. 4 
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We teach two kinds of courses, to use 
Clifton Fadiman’s categories, self-term- 
inating and _ self-generating. Courses 
that tell the student the facts or what 
to believe about the facts are self-term- 
inating. Self-generating courses give the 
student insight and tools. They teach 
him how to learn to learn. They are 
concerned with processes, not products. 
I consider most of the courses that peo- 
ple in English aspire to teach as self 
terminating courses. The 18th Century 
Novel, Early English Writers, and in 
order not to seem unfair, History of the 
Theatre, Ancient Rhetoric, Great Eng- 
lish Orators. These courses have some 
value. They give the student a chance to 
empathesize with the professor’s mind, 
not an unimportant part of education, 
but this is all pretty inefficient education 
or at least an over-emphasized part of 
our total education. Why not teach the 
student to read? Why do we have to tell 
the student what he read? Indeed the 
latter is vicious. Any sophisticated hu- 
man knows that everybody reads some- 
thing different into the same set of 
words. But we train students to try to 
understand what we believe and this is 
brainwashing. And I shall let you take 
that point wherever you may. 


As I see it, then, the real business of 
education is to find better ways to help 
the student read, write, speak, and listen. 
And in this connection I would like to 
present a series of nonsequiturs. I think 
a teacher of the freshman course in 
speech, composition, or communication 
has the richest field of exploration in ed- 
ucation. Almost all colleges and univer- 
sities encourage research and pay off to 
those who do. All colleges and universi- 
ties want better students. Reading, writ- 
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ing, speaking, and listening are the cru- 
cial skills in education. We get hell from 
the rest of the profession because the 
students cannot function adequately. We 
give hell to the public schools for not 
teaching the students to read, write, 
speak and listen. But the public school 
teacher is our product. He knows what 
we know, and he is too busy handling 
six classes a day to be creative and pro- 
ductive in research. You and I involved 
in language teaching at the college and 
university level are the bottlenecks in 
the educational system. 

But my friends say “Look, I am not 
trained to do the kind of research need- 
ed. I have a Ph.D. in public address, or 
in English Literature?” And my answer 
is, “I admit the graduate schools do not 
teach us to do our task. So what? I can 
read. I can study. I can think. Must I 
take courses in anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, physics, linguistics, mathematics, 
biology to find out what the other dis- 
ciplines have to offer for the understand- 
ing of the problem I am concerned with? 
Language and communication concern 
all facets of man and knowledge. It is 
our business to learn what we need to 
know in all disciplines that pertain to 
our task. All we have to do is decide to 
get at the task of language learning and 
look for data wherever our questions 
take us. 

I want to discuss communication re- 
search under two headings: theoretical 
and experimental. 


First, theoretical. The gravest diffi- 
culty with the humanities and social sci- 
ence is the lack of sufficient hard think- 
ing on theory. The scientists speculate 
and then test. We repeat the specula- 
tions of the ancients or test superficial 
hypotheses without speculation. Indeed 
most of my friends who do research are 
afraid to speculate. They call specula- 
tion wind and noise. Strangely, they at- 
tach no significance to the fact that the 
superstructure of nuclear physics rests 


on the analogy that the unseen micro- 
cosm is a miniature macrocosm. The 
whole superstructure of the behavorial 
sciences is designed after the logic of 
information theory and _ cybernetics 
which rests on the so-called laws of 
thermodynamics, which are pure specu- 
lation. 

What kind of speculation may we 
build on in language? The best we can 
do today, and I am not sure it is bad, is 
to assume that the human brain is wired 
in a different fashion than the primate’s, 
that becoming human was a step in 
evolution wherein the pattern of the wir- 
ing was such that symbolic capacity ad- 
vanced to structural or syntactical ca- 
pacity. We humans seem to have three 
highly refined skills; the skill to symbol- 
ize, the skill to observe, and the skill to 
pattern and repattern. The primates 
symbolize and observe, though not so 
well as humans, but the primate is ex- 
tremely crude, as compared with hv- 
mans, in the power to pattern, to or- 
ganize. Place a stick near the chimpan- 
zee’s hand and he may reach through 
the cage for the banana. Place the stick 
on one side of the cage, place the banana 
outside the opposite side of the cage, 
and the poor devil will make no con- 
nections. The central power of the hv- 
man is the designing skill, the ability to 
bring data together. Apparently this 
power is wired into the design of the 
brain. 

But it is only a propensity. Feral chil- 
dren do not talk. Apparently the syn- 
tactical propensity evolves into language 
only when people are brought together. 
So that the capacity to pattern, plus the 
presence of another person, gives birth 
to language. 

Now I am not saying that thought and 
language are identical, for the primates, 
all creatures, think. I am saying, how- 
ever, that thought at the teaching level 
is symbolic and that the most common 
type of symbolization in the human is 
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verbal language. I do not deny mathe- 
matical, gestural, pictorial, musical, and 
body languages also exist. But the child 
gains the unique powers of the human, 
to order his consciousness, in the ab- 
sence of the concrete, only after he 
learns syntax. 

I think we can profitably develop lan- 
guage models designed to explain the 
nature of the human being. For those 
who take this at all seriously but who 
feel completely inadequate in back- 
ground I might suggest just a few good 
sources of materials which will, of 
course, lead to others. 

One of the most significant pieces of 
research in this regard is published in 
a book entitled “Speech Improvement 
and Mental Processes,” by I. A. Yudo- 
vich and A. R. Luria, Staples Press, 1959. 
Iam also impressed by the implications 
of Science, Organization, and Commun- 
ication by Rothstein. Many articles in 
Behavioral Science are helpful. The 
Yearbook of the Society for General Sys- 
tems Research, especially the first two, 
are helpful. The Scientific American is 
often helpful. All the research in creative 
thinking is pertinent. Study of linguistics, 
cybernetics, and learning theory is 
profitable. We are going to learn more 
about languages by following the re- 
search of the Mental Health Institute at 
Ann Arbor, the Business School at Car- 
negie Tech and the Electronics Labora- 
tory of M.I.T. than we are by reading 
our own journals. These people are 
studying syntax, artificial language, the 
nature of communication nets, cognition, 
and mathematical models. 


But you may desire to devote more 
of your time to experimental research, 
less to the evolvement of a model. Fol- 
lowing are a series of experiments that 
have occurred to me at one time or an- 
other. I offer them only to excite your 
imagination. I do not hold a brief for 
any of them. Maybe some of them have 
been explored. 


1. What would be the effect on student 
writing if we built a year course around the 
emphasis on fluency? By fluency I mean 
easy fluid phrasing. If the heart of human- 
ity is the ability to pattern, why not try to 
train the writer by teaching him how to 
be nimble in phrasing? Perhaps one of the 
techniques in such a course would be that 
of rewarding the student who could say the 
same thing in as many different arrange- 
ments of the words as possible, or in saying 
the same thing with as many different 
words as possible. A controlled study with 
fluency as the key point might shed some 
light. My own teaching involves so many 
approaches that I am not at all sure what 
is useful and what is not. 

2. The English field is split wide open 
between those who believe in the value of 
conventional grammar and those who be- 
lieve in the value of structural grammar. 
Why not a four or twelve year controlled 
study using two similar communities, one 
teaching conventional, the other teaching 
structural grammar? Or why not make this 
a three way study, including a school sys- 
tem where no grammar is taught? We teach- 
ers get all wrought up about our convictions 
because we dedicate our lives to beliefs 
which we make no effort to investigate. The 
challenge to what we know does not upset 
us. 


8. Or here is a study which goes to the 
roots of teaching itself. The question is this: 
which is the better, explaining the objec- 
tives of an assignment or giving assign- 
ments and having students search for the 
purpose of the assignment? I wonder if 
there is any value to any knowledge which 
we do not discover for ourselves. 

4. Learning theory indicates that rewards 
reinforce deliberative behavior and that 
punishment reinforces frustration, anxiety, 
guilt and hostility. What would happen if 
we corrected papers by citing only the very 
best sentences? Ask the student to restudy 
the paper and now pick out the worst sen- 
tences. Reward him if he can locate them. 

5. Here is a study I am doing in listening 
at the present time. The General Seman- 
ticists say that the ability to empathize 
with the speaker is basic to understanding 
the speaker. I am studying the breathing 
of good and poor listeners as measured by 
the polygraph to see if we actually identify 
with the speaker in breathing when we 
listen well. There is data to suggest this is 
true when the conversation involves pro- 
found emotions. Does the good listener 
identify with the speaker when the material 
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is purely informative? If the polygraphs 
show nothing, I shall modify the experi- 
ment and study action potentials by means 
of an oscillograph. 

6. Still in the area of listening—what 
kind of listening behavior helps a person 
talking out loud to solve problems? This is 
an important question for teachers. Do we 
do better in leading student discussion, 
when we simply mirror what they say or do 
we better when we feed in our own 
thoughts? This question occurred to me re- 
cently while I was listening to a student 
discussion led by Max Lerner. I did not hear 
a judgment on his part. 

7. Here is another in the same area. What 
is the impact on a person thinking aloud 
when his listener knows the right answer 
as compared to the impact when his listener 
does not know the right answer? This study 
has extremely important implications. 

8. What is the impact on oral problem 
solving when the listeners’ responses are 
only positive? 

9. Here is another I have worked on this 
winter. Do creative people listen differently 
than non-creative people? 

10. Here is one that I have been promis- 
ing myself to get at. The question concerns 
the word associations of good listeners and 
readers. We might give tests determining 
the good and poor listeners. Give them a 
word association test and analyze the as- 
sociations from the standpoint of subordi- 
nate and superordinate categories. My hy- 
pothesis would be that those whose word 
associations involved the more superordi- 
nate categories would be the better listeners. 

11. In the same area this question arises. 
Is there a difference in the oral word as- 
sociations and the reading word associations 
of the person who listens well but does not 
read well? Give a person an oral word as- 
sociation test and six weeks later give him 
the same test on paper. Reverse the pro- 
cedure for half of the subjects. Study the 
word associations for differences. Give read- 
ing and listening tests. Check the relevant 
correlations. 

12. A number of studies show we can 
read better than we listen to more difficult 


material. I am wondering if we can listen to 
more difficult material effectively with our 
eyes closed. Do we need the eyes to deal 
with spatial concepts? There are a group 
of knotty problems here. 


13. Over in the area of speech and listen- 
ing, what are the relative impacts of vivid 
and abstract language? Do some ideas lend 
themselves more to abstract than to vivid 
language? 

14. Here is a final one that has profound 
implications for the entire educational 
structure. Test the independence of students 
operationally; that is, test the students’ 
ability to retain independent judgments un- 
der social pressure. Then study the linguist- 
ic skills of the independent and the depend- 
ent person. 

I hope you understand I am not sug- 
gesting that these questions necessarily 
get at the key problems in communica- 
tion. I simply suggest some questions 
that have occurred to me. I think we 
need to do two things in our field. Evolve 
language-thinking models in order to 
help bring into focus the parameters and 
variables. These models in turn will sug- 
gest the best kinds of questions to ex- 
plore in experimental research, much as 
the laws of gravitation suggested the 
presence of the outer planets before we 
had telescopes to see them. As findings 
accumulate we shall see how to modify 
our models. 


In my judgment speech and English 
professors are working at the crucial 
problems in education. We are silly to 
accept the folklore of our ancient pre- 
decessors. I think we should frankly ad- 
mit to both students and administration 
that we know precious little about how 
to improve the human use of language 
and then get on with the task of trying 
to find out. 
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Measuring English Proficiency 
Beyond the Freshman Year 


Rosert A. SmirH! 


The problem of incomprehensible, in- 
accurate student writing has been peren- 
nially discussed in leading professional 
journals and at meetings of professional 
organizations concerned with English 
expression. In 1954, at the annual meet- 
ing of the CCCC, in Saint Louis, a work- 
shop deliberated on this problem, decid- 
ing that of several alternatives, “The 
most important . . . is to make teachers 
in all departments concerned about the 
problems of communication.”? 

A year later, at the meeting of the 
same organization, in Chicago, workshop 
members decided “. . . that the writing 
clinic, where individualized help can be 
given, is of great benefit and a genuine 
necessity. Policies for clinics should be 
such that they permit both ‘self referral’ 
and ‘faculty referral’.”8 Furthermore, 
‘The workshop studied with great inter- 
est and profit the Franklin and Marshall 
College plan . . . ‘designed to keep watch 
over the daily treatment of the English 
language in the writing of upperclass- 
men, "4 

Departments of English at numerous 
institutions have worked and planned 
repeatedly to improve the effectiveness 
of their freshman English courses. No 
one can deny the value of this effort, nor 
can any one deny such a departmental 
responsibility. However well-developed 
the freshman English courses of a de- 
partment may become, they cannot com- 
bat the ogre of regression alone. Other 

IMorgan State College. 

“The Composition Career (of All Students) 


after the Freshman Year,” College Composi- 
ma and Communication, V (October, 1954), 


ee 


SIbid., VI (October, 1955), 147. 
——— 
‘Ibid. 


devices must be found and adopted to 
make students aware that they must not 
take freshman English courses simply 
because they are required to do so. Stu- 
dents must be convinced that there will 
be checks, by the college and commun- 
ity, to measure their ability to express 
themselves in accurate, effective, com- 
prehensible English. 


The Department of English at Morgan 
State College acted as early as 1953 to 
develop a check on the English usage of 
its upper-class students. Consequently, 
in October of 1954, the Department ap- 
proved and instituted a Junior English 
Proficiency Examination. Accordingly, 
this examination, consisting of a two- 
hour expository essay, was administered 
in November to all students classified by 
the Registrar as juniors. These essays 
were graded according to a special chart 
developed by the Examination Commit- 
tee and the Head of the English Depart- 
ment. Students whose papers demon- 
strated that they had performed below 
standard were required to attend writ- 
ing clinics the following semester, where 
they remained until released and certi- 
fied as competent by the clinician. Any 
students who failed to attend properly 
were called in by the Dean of the Col- 
lege and given the alternative of attend- 
ing clinic or being dropped from all 
classes. 


But the problem is college-wide in- 
volving all teachers. On this assumption, 
therefore, Nick A. Ford, Head of the 
Department at Morgan State, made a 
study of faculty attitudes toward writing 
at this institution and reported that: 


First, it is evident that every academic 
course requires some student writing and 
that such writing may be in the form of 
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complete sentences, paragraphs, or whole 
compositions. Second, it appears that the 
average college instructor believes that 
something should be done about incorrect, 
ineffective student writing. Third, very few 
instructors know what is the most appro- 
priate action to take. Fourth, the varied 
pattern of individual action or lack of ac- 
tion indicates that a common, acceptable 
approach to the problem should be adopted 
by each faculty in accordance with the 
needs of its students.5 

The second stage in the development 
of this proficiency examination at Mor- 
gan State College evolved, however, 
when the college faculty approved the 
entire procedure. Then at a subsequent 
meeting, January, 1958, it voted unani- 
mously to make certified competence in 
both written and oral English a require- 
ment for graduation, thus giving the 
Registrar the power to refuse to permit 
anyone to graduate not so certified by 
the English Department. Furthermore, 
no student is permitted to register for 
student teaching until he also has been 
certified. This final faculty action has 
given the Morgan State College Junior 
English Proficiency Examination more 
dignity and importance. Student coop- 
eration has tremendously improved. 

The present writer served as co-chair- 
man of the committee administering this 
examination the first year it was given 
at Morgan State College and has been 
chairman for the last four years. This 
proximity to the problem led to the 
study about to be described, in which 
he undertook to make a survey to deter- 
mine what institutions make any type 
of formal check on the English compe- 
tence of their advanced students. 


Method of Approach 


A questionnaire was sent out in the 
spring of 1958 to two hundred and sixty 
selected institutions. This was a varied 
group consisting of privately and pub- 

5“Student Writing and Faculty Attitudes,” 


Journal of Higher Education, XXVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1957), 40-41. 


licly supported institutions, further di- 
vided into universities, liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, technical 
schools, and military service academies, 
The general response to this question- 
naire testifies to the timeliness of this 
study. Out of a total of 260 sent out, 162, 
or 61%, were returned! 

To the first question, “Does your Eng. 
lish department give a follow-up exam- 
ination in English to its students or at 
any time after they have taken regular 
freshman courses?” 48 departments, or 
30% of the respondents, replied “Yes’; 
62, or 88%, replied “No”; 24, or 15%, 
were considering one, and 28, or 17%, 
had “other means” of making this check 
on English usage. 

Of 48 departments which give the ex- 
amination and 28 which have “other 
means” of making the check, 64, or 84%, 
indicated the year and semester when 
the check is made. Twenty-eight, or 
37%, make the check in the sophomore 
year; 26, or 34%, make it during the 
junior year; and 10, or 13%, make it dur- 
ing the senior year. 

Forty-seven, or 95% of the depart- 
ments giving an examination as a check- 
ing device, indicated the type used. Of 
this number, 12, or 25%, give standard- 
ized English examinations; 17, or 36%, 
give essays; and 18, or 38%, give a com- 
bination of a standard examination and 
an essay. 

The questionnaire requested also that 
departments indicate the time allotted 
for the examination. Although there was 
slight variation among the respondents, 
the mean time allotted for the examina- 
tion was two hours. 


Effect on Advanced Students 


Of the 48 departments giving the ex- 
amination, 38, or 80%, listed the failing 
students as deficient. Six departments, 
or approximately 16% of the 38, indicat: 
ed that these deficient students are s0 
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listed in the files of the English depart- 
ment; 5 respondents, or approximately 
18.5%, stated that they are listed as de- 
ficient in the files of the Registrar's of- 
fice; 5, or 18.5%, list them in the files of 
the Registrar’s office as well as that of 
the Department of English; 17, or ap- 
proximately 47% of them, list the stu- 
dents as deficient in the Dean’s office; 
and 14, or approximately 37%, list the 
deficient students in all three places— 
departmental files, Registrar’s office, and 
the Dean’s office. Out of 48 departments, 
86, or 75%, do not permit students to 
graduate without removing this defi- 
ciency; 4, or 8%, permit graduation 
without removal; and 8 departments, or 
approximately 17%, did not reply to this 
question. Implicit in these figures is the 
obvious need for remedial, or refresher 
courses for these advanced students. 

To the question “Is the student re- 
quired to take remedial work?,” 43, or 
89.5%, responded. Of this number, 4, or 
9%, referred deficient students to regu- 
lar freshman classes; 21, or approximate- 
ly 40%, referred students to special 
remedial classes; 9, or approximately 
21%, referred deficient students to writ- 
ing clinics; and 15, or approximately 
35%, make “other provisions” for these 
deficient students. 


In order to determine the status of the 
students after they have taken remedial 
work the questionnaire asked: “Is the 
student formally certified after having 
taken the proper remedial work?” Out 
of 48 respondents to the questionnaire, 
43, or 89%, answered this question. 
Thirty-eight, or 79% of the 48, replied 
“Yes,” and 5, or approximately 14%, re- 
plied “No.” The questionnaire further 
sought to ascertain where this certifica- 
tion was recorded. Of the 88 depart- 
ments responding “Yes,” 7, or approxi- 
mately 18%, record this certification in 
the English office; 7, or 18%, record it 
in the Registrar’s office; 12, or approxi- 
mately 82%, record it in the Dean’s of- 


fice; and 12, or approximately 32%, re- 
cord it in all three of these offices. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
parts of the questionnaire was the sec- 
tion of questions which sought to meas- 
ure the attitude of teachers in other de- 
partments toward such an examination. 
Of the forty-eight departments respond- 
ing to these questions, 11, or approxi- 
mately 23%, reported “indifference” on 
the part of faculty members of other de- 
partments; 2, or 4%, reported “hostility” 
toward such examinations; and 385, or 
approximately 73%, reported coopera- 
tive interest. This indicates vital concern 
about this problem of poor English us- 
age on the part of the majority of the 
teachers in departments other than Eng- 
lish. 


Some departments of English indicat- 
ed that they had methods of checks 
other than examinations. Of the 52 re- 
plies received to this question, 27, or 


approximately 52%, had a voluntary 
remedial program; 8, or 15%, had a re- 
quired remedial program; and 8, or 
5.5%, had “other means” of checking. 


Some General Observations 


Questionnaires were sent to a selected 
group of military academies, and there 
was 100% response. The U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point gives no such 
examination, “. . . but in all his work in 
English the student must meet rigorous 
standards of correct writing and speak- 
ing.” Likewise, the United States Naval 
Academy gives no formal examination, 
but the midshipmen “. . . never get 
away from the faculty . . . and through- 
out all four years of their academic ca- 
reers they are under the supervision of a 
faculty which has composition constantly 
on its mind.” The United States Coast 
Guard Academy requires all seniors to 
take a one-semester course in advanced 
composition in which their competence 
is tested. The Department of English of 
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the United States Air Force Academy, 
the youngest of the federally supported 
military institutions, administers a pro- 
ficiency examination to its advanced 
cadets. The Virginia Military Institute, 
the only state-supported military school 
included in this survey, gives no such 
examination. 

Questionnaires were also sent to 16 
purely technical schools, but replies 
were received from only 6, or 37.5%. 
Not one of the departments of English, 
at the time these data were being col- 
lected, administered any such examina- 
tion, nor was any planning to do so. 
However, at Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology the Department of English of- 
fers: 

. a writing course at the junior level 
as a review of freshman English. This 
course was inaugurated to permit depart- 
ments to require any of their students to 
take it. It has proved to be so useful that 
two-thirds of the students are now required 
to take the course as a part of their regular 


curriculum, and others who show any de- 
ficiency in English are sent to it.6 


When these statistics were gathered 


some schools were considering giving 
this examination. At least 24, or approx- 
imately 15% of the respondents, report. 
ed that such steps were being taken. 
Among this group were the following 
institutions: University of Michigan, 
University of Iowa, George Washington 
University, Miami University, and City 
College of New York. 

The data presented in this study point 
conclusively to the fact that depart- 
ments of English, other college depart- 
ments, and administrative officers are 
vitally concerned with the written ex- 
pression of advanced college students. 
They realize that many students regress, 
rather than progress, in level of writing, 
Moreover, the evidence presented here 
indicates the willingness on the part of 
many teachers in the general college 
community to bring concerted action to 
bear on this problem. 


6Letter dated May 5, 1958, from Professor 
A. J. Walker, Head, Department of English, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


A Jot of Doubt 


JouN Graves! 


The young people—in some cases not 
painfully young—who have written the 
eleven examples of fiction in Stanford 
Short Stories 1960 (edited by Wallace 
Stegner and Richard Scowcroft: Stan- 
ford University Press, $2.95), are clearly 
a talented group. That such work can 
have emanated within a year or so from 
one university's creative-writing pro- 
gram is matter for amazement—and, if 
one is a part-time teacher of the subject 


1Texas Christian University. Commissioned 
as a regular book review, this piece took shape 
as a provocative review-article. 


in a region where the muse of apprentice 
accomplishment seems to smile less gen- 
erously, matter for some dismay. 

It is hard, as it should be, to see any 
movement-imposed standards or _atti- 
tudes in these stories; they have great 
variety. One might say that, overall, they 
exhibit a considerable pre-occupation 
with background. A fraction of them, like 
Wendell Berry’s lyrical country-Ken- 
tucky piece called “Harvest” or the two 
short, macabre, Scottish fabliaux by 
Robin MacDonald, seem indeed to have 
their main point in conveying the special 
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feel of a distinctive place, and most of 
the rest demonstrate sharp awareness of 
regional or ethnic atmosphere. This is 
no defect, of course. It is probably indic- 
ative less of anything special about the 
Stanford approach than of a tendency in 
young writers of our time, for back- 
ground in this sense is becoming more 
and more precious as its texture flattens 
beneath the hot steam-iron of sameness. 


Overall, too, one might make the 
comment—more critical, this—that several 
of the stories fall short in one way or 
another of hitting their central signifi- 
cances a full blow. The book’s most 
basically powerful story—Tillie Olsen’s 
‘Tell Me A Riddle’—appeared to me to 
sin somewhat in this respect. Overlong 
(forty pages) for the movement it con- 
tains, it depicts an old immigrant-Jewish 
couple during the period of the wife’s ex- 
tended dying. Its concerns are mighty 
ones, and Miss (Mrs.?) Olsen is rightly 
unashamed of their weight. Its insights 
are beautifully fresh. Its technique—a 
fairly elaborate code of italics, stream of 
consciousness, quotations sometimes en- 
closed and sometimes not, indented ma- 
terial, and so on—strains at the bounds of 
typography’s capacity for conveying 
tone, and is genuinely experimental. But 
often the effects seemed to exist for 
their own sakes alone, and to obscure 
rather than to enhance the material’s un- 
doubted force. 

In some others, fear of obviousness or 
perhaps just a desire for novelty did a 
litle of the same kind of damage, at 
least for this reader, though in others still 
-Olympia Karageorges’ “Career” is an 
example—understatement and omission 
do stout work, as they should, to inten- 
sify effect. Their general use, both help- 
ful and faulty, is also of our time, a kind 
of hedging that may derive from our 
knowledge that other generations shout- 
ed significance so emphatically as to 
make themselves ridiculous, or else from 
a suspicious view of human significance 


itself, whose tide is not at the moment 
running high. 

The stories are good stories, fine stor- 
ies. They are skillful and almost devoid 
of the cheapness that threatens any writ- 
er who tries to be interesting as well as 
honest, as these writers do. The writers’ 
academic mentors, like Richard Scow- 
croft who has written a preface for this 
collection, may justly glow over the ac- 
complishment here laid out to view. 


A less fortunate mentor‘s small-time 
disgruntlement is mitigated considerably 
as he reads, however, by the realization 
that most of these young people are at 
least semiprofessionals. They are not at 
the stage of the students he is dealing 
with. None appears to be an undergrad- 
uate, some being themselves teachers of 
writing and most holding or having held 
Creative Writing Fellowships at Stan- 
ford—on, one assumes, the basis of some 
prior achievement. One or two have al- 
ready published novels, and nearly all 
the rest have exposed fiction to the pub- 
lic eye in respectable galleries: The At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper's, Prairie Schoon- 
er, Kenyon Review, New World Writ- 
ing.... 
"They come from all kinds of places— 
from Egypt and Louisiana and Scotland 
and elsewhere—and it appears likely that 
they arrived at Stanford already pretty 
well developed as writers. Furthermore, 
one seems to descry that they arrived 
there for the precise reason that Stan- 
ford is one of a handful of U. S. universi- 
ties with a widely known high-level pro- 
gram of creative writing, not so much a 
course of study in the usual sense as 
a gathering-ground for young literati 
who may there lay the work before the 
eyes of their peers, receive the stimula- 
tion of appropriate company and com- 
ment, and, presumably, develop further. 
As a by-advantage and an insurance poli- 
cy against the mathematical probability 
that writing will not in the long run feed 
and clothe them, and the mathematical 
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scarcity of inheritances and moneyed 
spouses, they may at some such centers 
earn advanced degrees on the basis of 
creative writing—negotiable in the aca- 
demic mart these days, when even at the 
college level self-expression seems to be 
shouldering abreast of the older disci- 
plines. 

Ignorantly, not having ever been on 
either end of such a program, one won- 
ders. One does not wonder on the 
grounds of any incriminating evidence 
in Stanford Short Stories 1960, for they 
are admittedly good stories. No one of 
them is great, but that means little; 
greatness is rarer than is the use of its 
name in vain, and a random listing of a 
hundred stories from recent files of our 
best magazines might well fail to turn 
up a single instance of it, if we had an 
absolute judge to pass on the question. 


One wonders anyhow, just in general. 
One wonders first about the student 
member of such a program: whether as 
a writer he will develop best and most 
fully in such an atmosphere—serene, 
academic, pretty much out of the rough 
and tumble of usual reality, far from the 
unpaid landlady’s jibe, the courtesan’s 
indifferent contempt against his stare. Is 
he, probably in his mid-twenties, leaning 
too heavily and too long on the company 
of others like himself, unwilling to swap 
bourgeois status for freedom (and the 
student and the academic do have status, 
in comparison to the lone and wandering 
artist qua artist), the comfort of intelli- 
gent agreement or disagreement for the 
difficult ecstasies of thinking and feeling 
for himself, the fireside rewards of nor- 
malcy for the windy frozen street of 
facts and what he hopes is truth? By re- 
fusing to take the Outsider’s place that 
the artist has traditionally occupied at 
the foot of our table, is he depriving 
himself of a faint, faint chance at the 
rare greatness that may lurk deep within 
his abilities? 

One wonders second, and similarly 


(and a little less ignorantly, though not 
much), about these programs’ effect on 
the instructors who administer them, 
proven writers for the most part. Are 
they pouring out of themselves into 
aspirant youths, as out of a jug, emotions 
and forces and perceptions which would 
be better sluiced into their own work? 
Are they thus cutting themselves off 
from the steady productivity which, 
many have said, is the only road to 
greatness, and will the one or two or 
three pretty-good books on their “own” 
shelves, too few years hence, be a bitter 
substitute for the ranked volumes that 
ought to stand there? Will academic con- 
formity serve to callus-coat their bare 
nerve-ends that ought to be feeling the 
beat of the world on the troubled air? 
For it is conformity, and I am not speak- 
ing of loyalty oaths and censorship of 
material and the like, which are the in- 
struments of that antiquated conformist, 
George Babbitt, whom we all know in 
our heart’s heart to be moribund. I mean 
the conformity of intellectual progres- 
sivism, defined by Mary McCarthy and 
C. P. Snow and others who have felt its 
bite—the conformity of wellwishing hu- 
manitarian politics, of belief in self-ex- 
pression, of coterie interests and coterie 
attitudes kicked around at cocktail part- 
ties, of genial underpaid condescension 
toward the lingering Babbitts who do 
the paying. That it is infinitely au cour- 
ant and the distillation of many success- 
ful rebellions, and possibly even “right,” 
does not make it less a conformity. It 
carries with it conformity’s rewards; nor- 
malcy within an extensive framework, 
security, the warm proximity of one’ 
soul’s fellows, the possibility of full fami- 
ly life and an occasional new car. And 
it carries conformity’s dangers. “Evil 
comes to us men of imagination wearing 
as its mask all the virtues,” Yeats wrote. 
“I have certainly known more men de- 
stroyed by the desire to have wife and 
child and to keep them in comfort than 
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| have seen destroyed by drink and 
harlots.” 

For even one single writer, be he stu- 
dent or teacher—the special one, the oth- 
awise right one, the otherwise great 
me—will these dangers be real? 

And one wonders finally, rather night- 
marishly, about such programs in rela- 
tion to American university education in 
general, not so much now as in the near 
future when they have spread, as they 
seem likely to do in the present climate 
and with the present fertile sources of 
supply. Few universities now lack an of- 
fering, for credit, of a semester or so of 
creative writing. Such courses may cer- 
tainly be beneficial in focusing talented 
students and in developing critical abili- 
ties in others. But they have a tendency 
to expand; students enjoy them and call 
for more, and often there is little admin- 
istrative resistance. Will the old hard 
disciplines suffer more even than they 
have already from other bludgeons? Will 
the bright but factual doctor’s son from 
Pampa, Texas, afflicted with a creatively 
inclined freshman instructor, be made 
to feel ashamed because he cannot, in 
a 500-word paper on last summer’s job 
in the oil fields, render the emotional tex- 
ture of experience—when in fact all he 


wants (and badly needs) is to learn how 
to put sentences and paragraphs together 
into a clear concise whole, so that in 
medical journals of the future he may 
share scalpel-learned science with his 
brother surgeons? Will generations of 
half-artists be unleashed to yawn through 
the prosy occupations that life destines 
most men for, miserable, creatively slant- 
ed in college but devoid of gift? And will 
the more talented, Art having ultimately 
and totally confused itself with Academe, 
go out in their legions to teach in yet 
other universities, a proliferous priest- 
hood of self-expression not unlike that 
other priesthood the Deweyites seem 
presently to form among us? 

Or, on the other hand (one wonders 
still), will it all justify itself in the end? 
Will it prove to be true that talent can 
be nurtured and harvested in hothouse 
soil, that we are in the home stretch 
toward a Golden Age of creativity, that 
in some American educational institution, 
perhaps already chosen out by divinity’s 
hovering forefinger, another Elizabethan 
England, another Edwardian Dublin. 
another Twenties Paris will make itself 
gloriously manifest? 

One wonders, and one feels a little 
doubt—a jot, a twist, a twinge of doubt. 


Secretary's Report No. 33 


Minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, Rooms 427-429, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, November 24, 1960, 1-4:30 p-m. 

Chairman Glenn Leggett presided. 
Present were Frank S. Baker, William D. 
Baker, Francis E. Bowman, Richard R. 
Braddock, Lucile Clifton, Earle G. Eley, 


Nick Aaron Ford, Robert M. Gorrell, 
Hans Gottschalk, Willis C. Jackman, Al- 
bert R. Kitzhaber, Bernard Kogan, L. M. 
Myers, Marjorie Robinson, Joseph Schiff- 
man, George Smock, James R. Squire, 
Erwin R. Steinberg, William Steinhoff, 
George Stout, Paul Sullivan, Donald R. 
Tuttle, Robert E. Tuttle, Priscilla Tyler, 
Samuel Weingarten, and Cecil B. Wil- 
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liams. 

The Committee on Future Convention 
Sites presented, through its chairman, 
Robert E. Tuttle, a plan for correlating 
the convention sites of the CCCC with 
those of the NCTE. Briefly, this plan pro- 
vides that the country be divided into 
four sections, all with approximately the 
same population, and that the two organ- 
izations have their conventions in these 
four sections in sequence. Under this 
plan, neither organization will have a 
convention in a section until two aca- 
demic years have passed since the other 
organization has had a convention there. 
Nor would the two organizations have 
conventions closer than five hundred air- 
line miles of each other in the same 
year. After discussion, this plan was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, 
with the understanding that the plan, 
because of previous commitments to 
hotels, could not be put into operation 
until 1963-64. 

In addition, the Executive Committee 
approved of the following sequence of 
convention sites for the CCCC—a se- 
quence designed to put into effect the 
plan previously approved: 


Academic Year City 
1960-61 Washington, D. C. 
1961-62 Chicago 
1962-63 Los Angeles 
1963-64 New York 
1964-65 St. Louis 
1965-66 Denver 
1966-67 Minneapolis 
1967-68 Philadelphia or New York 
1968-69 Louisville or Texas 


1969-70 ? 

The local chairman for the CCCC 
meeting in Chicago, 1962, Bernard 
Kogan, reported that the contract for 
that session had been signed with the 
Morrison Hotel. He indicated that the 
Morrison had been chosen chiefly be- 
cause it offered three necessary features 
not available at other Chicago hotels: 
(1) the free use of public rooms for 
meetings; (2) enough small meeting 
rooms to accommodate the more than 





twenty workshops normally scheduled; 
and (3) a flat rate ($8.00 single and 
$18.50 double) on rooms occupied by 
teachers attending the Conference. Man 
of the private rooms supplied at this 
rate are those for which much higher 
rates are usually charged. 

Robert M. Gorrell, the recently elected 
Assistant Chairman of CCCC, spoke 
briefly about his plans for the 1962 pro- 
gram and invited suggestions from 
CCCC members. 

Then Robert Tuttle, the legality of 
his chairmanship of the Nominating 
Committee firmly established by a mo- 
tion of the Executive Committee, dis- 
cussed the need for a change in the 
CCCC Constitution regarding the ap- 
portioning of memberships on the Execu- 
tive Committee among the various kinds 
of schools. This change is needed, he 
said, because (1) many teachers colleges 
have expanded to include other curric- 
ula, and have changed their names ac- 
cordingly; (2) many colleges are now 
called universities, and others that do a 
university job retain the name college; 
(3) many technical schools have like- 
wise broadened their offerings, and (4) 
many junior colleges are expanding to 
community colleges. A workable distinc- 
tion has thus become impossible. The 
Executive Committee approved his sug- 
gestion that the necessary actions be 
taken to bring about, if possible, the fol- 
lowing change in the wording of Article 
IV, Section 1b in the CCCC Constitu- 
tion: 

Present wording: 

So far as practicable, membership of the 
[Executive] Committee shall be evenly dis- 
tributed geographically, and among univer- 


sities, liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, junior colleges, and technical schools. 


Proposed wording: 


So far as practicable, membership of the 
[Executive] Committee shall be evenly dis- 
tributed geographically and shall represent 
equitably the special emphases of the 
various kinds of institutions of higher learn- 


ing. 
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(The CCCC Constitution cannot be 
amended without a balloting by CCCC 
members, as prescribed in Article IX.) 
It was also decided that the text of the 
CCCC Constitution should be reprinted 
in the February, 1961, issue of CCC and 
that balloting on the proposed amend- 
ment should be carried out with the aid 
of CCC. 


The Treasurer, James R. Squire, re- 
ported an increase in membership and 
subscriptions during the past year. The 
total circulation was 2,276 on Novem- 
ber 20, 1959; was 2,794 on November 
19, 1960; and reached an all-time peak 
of 3,394 in June, 1960. 


The Treasurer also reported that the 
balance on hand July 31, 1960, was 
$6,746.35, in contrast with a balance of 
$3,088.11 on August 1, 1959. The chief 
sources of income were from member- 
ships ($6,294.14 from individuals) and 
from the convention ($3,578.12). The 
chief disbursements were for printing 
($3,603.61) and for service charges 
($1,589.88). 


By unanimous action the Executive 
Committee commended Gordon Wilson, 
local chairman for the Cincinnati meet- 
ing in 1960, for his excellent financial 
management of that session. 


Then, reporting on liaison with the 
NCTE, Squire said that an associate 
secretary will be added to the staff of 
the NCTE next summer and that the 
NCTE staff may therefore be able to do 
even more for the CCCC than it has 
done in the past. Finally, Squire moved 
that the CCCC pay half of the expenses 
of its chairman to meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the NCTE (The 
NCTE itself is paying the other half of 
these expenses). This motion was passed 
unanimously. 


Editors Francis E. Bowman and Cecil 
B. Williams, of CCC, and James Squire, 
Executive Secretary of NCTE and Treas- 
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urer of CCCC, also discussed publica- 
tion delays. In spite of some dissatis- 
faction with the present printer, these 
three felt that it would be better to con- 
tinue with the same printer, who had 
promised to be more prompt in the fu- 
ture. 


CCC Editor Williams sought and 
secured suggestions about who should 
be appointed to the CCC editorial 
board, but decisions about these ap- 
pointments were left up to him. 


Chairman Leggett announced the ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Committee on 
Linguistics, with Nelson Francis as 
chairman and with John McLaughlin, 
Sumner Ives, James Sledd, Paul Roberts, 
as members. 


There was also discussion of the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Proposals, 
which was finally decided to be unneces- 
sary. 

Local chairman for the Washington 
meeting in 1961, Paul Sullivan, outlined 
his plans and arrangements for the meet- 
ing, and Assistant Chairman Francis E. 
Bowman discussed his plans for the pro- 
gram itself at that meeting. The Execu- 
tive Committee went on record as ap- 
proving the use of publishers’ representa- 
tives on the program in situations where 
this did not lead to the exclusion of 
academic members. 


There was considerable discussion 
about the report of the Committee on 
New Directions. The consensus seemed 
to be that these discussions should con- 
tinue, both in the Executive Committee 
and among the general membership, be- 
fore concrete action be taken upon pro- 
posals contained in that report. (These 
discussions did continue at various 
“cracker barrel” sessions held during the 
time of the NCTE meeting.) It was felt 
that the next round of discussions should 
be centered, not on specific projects, but 
upon the general purpose and province 
of CCCC. 
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Falk S. Johnson described briefly the dealing with Beowulf. The Executive | lis! 
placement activities during the last year Committee passed a motion authorizing [| ™ 
and announced the results of the election the CCCC chairman to present this be 
completed earlier this month. (Those pamphlet to the NCTE for consideration | °! 


results are listed in Secretary's Report of publication. | tio 
No. 34.) Respectfully submitted, of 
The final business to be considered in- Falk S. Johnson pal 
volved the republication of a pamphlet Secretary to 
. 
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Secretary's Report No. 34 i 
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The luncheon meeting of the Confer- The new members of the Executive {to 


ence on College Composition and Com- Committee are Catherine Adler, Sara de | sit 
munication was held in the Grand Ball- Ford, Herman A. Estrin, King Hen- — © 


room of the Morrison Hotel in Chicago dricks, and L. M. Myers. evi 
at 12:15 p.m. on Friday, November 25, Chairman Leggett next introduced the du 
1960. speaker, Edward Noyes, Acting Presi- §  sh¢ 


After introducing CCCC officers and dent of the College Entrance Examina- J Se 
guests at the speaker's table, Chairman tion Board, who discussed “The Teach- f Bo 
Glenn Leggett asked Falk S. Johnson ing and Testing of English.” His remarks f 4 — 





to announce the results of the recent will be published in a future issue of lier 
election: occ. pri 
Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg The meeting adjourned at 2:15 p.m. as 
Associate Chairman: Francis E. Bow- , fur 
oa, Respectfully submitted, ad 
Assistant Chairman: Robert M. Gorrell Falk S. Johnson rea 
Secretary: Richard R. Braddock Secretary Ro 
wa 
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IN 
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CCCC Bulletin Board ¥ 


EDITORIAL NOTE. Your Editor be- before. And to be sure, here we do have § Ws 
lieves this issue of CCC will prove an some potentially exciting English com § pa! 
extraordinarily interesting one. As he position—or communication. First comes fF en 
went through the usual re-reading, ar- the tentative Spring Annual Meeting f the 
ranging, and juggling of the materials program, with its wealth of promising F cat 
available, he felt a tingling of the fing- sessions, including several innovations. — pai 
ers which suggested to him that he Then we have a larger block of material F Co 
might be handling something alive. In on future directions, philosophy, anf ists 
fairness to former contributors, he must structure. The two committees which it i 
hasten to add that the tingle was not have sought to pierce the curtain to se¢# ma 
new, but only somewhat livelier than what the future may hold for the Eng pla 
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lish teaching profession in general, and 
in particular CCCC’s role in it, have 
been at the exciting center of much re- 
cent display of vitality. The future direc- 
tion material is followed by a number 
of Cincinnati CCCC and Chicago NCTE 
panel papers which are closely related 
to it. 


Then comes a major shift with the ap- 
pearance of Edward Noyes’ Chicago 
CCCC Luncheon Address on “Teaching 
and Testing of English.” Obviously, the 
audience was eager to see this paper in 
print, and here it is. It is followed logi- 
cally by three more Cincinnati papers 
from the panel on “Research in Compo- 
sition and Communication.” After these 
come other papers presenting concrete 
evidence on teaching and testing proce- 
dures. Among the several additional 
short papers which precede the usual 
Secretary's Report and the Bulletin 
Board is one introducing a new feature, 
a review-article. Your Editor has be- 
lieved for some time that CCC should 
print an occasional review-article, as well 
as its increasing number of more per- 
functory short reviews of texts, and will 
welcome other such contributions. Some 
readers of the issue may miss “Staff 
Room Interchange,” but for this there 
was not enough material on hand. 


CCCC CONVENTION PROGRAM 
INNOVATIONS. In response to some 
of the proposals offered to modify the 
programs of previous annual meetings, 
a few experiments will be tried in the 
Washington meeting. It is hoped that 
panel papers will be controversial 
enough to stimulate discussion among 
the panelists and from the audience. Be- 
cause approved policy requires that some 
panel talks be published later in College 
Composition and Communication, panel- 
ists will speak from written papers, but 
it is hoped the presentation will be ani- 
mated. The two-session workshops now 
planned on the Teaching Machine and 


Programmed Instruction will be, in fact, 
a demonstration-seminar rather than the 
conventional workshop, and the two- 
session workshop on Training for Gov- 
ernment Writing is planned as an in- 
formal seminar with four experts, now 
deeply involved in the problems of writ- 
ing for the government, as consultants. 
If space permits, several four-session 
workshops will sub-divide, for one or 
two meetings, if that will facilitate dis- 
cussion. 

It is hoped also that a lapel badge of 
a distinctive color can be given to per- 
sons attending their first meeting so that 
oldtimers in the corridors and at coffee 
hours can welcome them and make them 
feel at home. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NCTE 
CONVENTION ATTENDANCE. The 
Golden Anniversary Convention News- 
letter reports the convention attendance 
as approximately 4,700 teachers and rep- 
resentatives from other educational 
fields. The 1961 convention will be at 
Philadelphia; that for 1962 at Miami. 


NCTE BANQUET SPEAKERS. Ap- 
proximately 1,800 persons attended the 
banquet at the Palmer House in Chicago 
the evening of November 25, 1960. J. N. 
Hook, who introduced the speakers, was 
in fine fettle. Following is a reprint of the 
Convention Newsletter report of the 
banquet addresses. 


A “rebellious” short story writer and a 
“tongue-in-cheek” poet combined talents for 
the annual NCTE banquet Friday night. 

Sean O’Faolian, Irish short story writer, 
and Poet Richard Armour highlighted the 
evening for approximately 1800 persons 
with comments on the world of satire and 
pleasure in literature. 

Speaking on “A Satirist at Work,” Mr. 
Armour noted, “The function of the satirist 
is not so much to hold things up to ridicule 
as to hold them up to light. When he sees 
cracks and flaws, he does not mend them— 
he enlarges them.” 

Striking home with criticism at specific 
English programs, Armour suggested that 
Ivanhoe and Silas Marner be removed from 
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required reading lists. “It might be inter- 
esting,” he noted, “if students drew up a 
required reading list for teachers.” 

Mr. O’Faolian attacked general reading 
habits, stating that too many people are 
evaluating rather than enjoying fiction. He 
proposed, “Shouldn’t one be able to use 
quality as a determining factor to judge its 
worth?” He explained that quality in fiction 
referred to the purity of the written piece. 

He listed identification, moral values, 
shock value, extension of sympathy, humor, 
chaos in life, and sentimental appeal as 
some of the major pleasures that literature 
provides the reader. 


. N. HOOK ADDRESSES OHIO 
ENGLISH TEACHERS. The English 
Association of Ohio Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1960, supplies the following. 

Dr. J. N. Hook, Professor of English at 
the University of Illinois, and Dr. Warren 
Guthrie, Chairman of the Speech Depart- 
ment at Western Reserve University, gave 
the key addresses before three hundred 
members of the second annual convention 
of the English Association of Ohio Satur- 
day, October 29, on the O.S.U. campus. 
Teachers from elementary, secondary, and 
college levels gathered at Ohio Union and 
Hagerty Hall to explore the general conven- 
tion topic, “How Feasible Is an Incremental 
Curriculum in English?” 


NEW EDITOR FOR ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH. The following account is 
abridged from the December 16 English 
Language Arts in Wisconsin, the News- 
letter of the Wisconsin Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


William A. Jenkins, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, has been appointed 
new editor of Elementary English, the offi- 
cial publication of the elementary section 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. All editorial activities of the 
journal, now centered at the University of 
Illinois, will be transferred to the UWM 
campus. 

Announcement of the appointment was 
made December 9 by Dr. Harold B. Allen, 
University of Minnesota, current president 
of NCTE. In announcing the appointment, 
Dr. Allen said, “During its 35-year history 
Elementary English has had only two edi- 


tors, both of whom have achieved national] 
distinction not only in elementary educa- 
tion but in the entire educational scene. We 
believe that William Jenkins will continue 
the great traditions of C. C. Certain and 
John J. DeBoer. We are confident that he 
will make a substantial contribution to the 
improvement of American education.” 

Succeeding John J. DeBoer, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, who is re- 
tiring after 18 years of service, Jenkins will 
assume his editorial responsibilities with the . 
1961 academic year. For several years Dr, 
Jenkins has been a column editor for the 
magazine. 

A graduate of Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa., Jenkins was graduated with 
honors from Washington Square College, 
New York University, in 1948, and received 
his Master’s and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Illinois in 1949 and 1954. He 
has been active in both the NCTE and in 
the Wisconsin Council, where he serves as 
a member of the Professional Standards 
Committee. He is also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the English Associa- 
tion of Greater Milwaukee. 


VISITING ASSOCIATESHIPS _IN 
TEST DEVELOPMENT. The Test De- 
velopment Division of Educational Test- 
ing Service is offering two Visiting Asso- 
ciateships, one in Communications and 
one in Social Studies, for the summer of 
1961. The Associate in Communications 
will be particularly concerned with a 
study of the content validity of the Eng- 
lish tests constructed by Educational 
Testing Service. Depending on exper- 
ience, the Associate in Social Studies will 
assist in the development of tests appro- 
priate to junior high school, senior high 
school, or junior college students. The 
basic stipend is $800, plus transportation 
costs of the Associate and additional al- 
lotments up to $300 for dependents. 
Completed applications must be sub- 
mitted by March 17, 1961. Applications 
may be obtained from Mrs. Howard R. 
Lane, Test Development Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 





